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§ Acad URING the celebration of Ozanam’s centenary, with 
i 1 De ‘which so many Catholic pens have been occupied 
| sell this year, one topic has perpetually returned because 
iS fuse) it was the chief interest of Ozanam’s own life: 
(Gir: Sau and that topic is the relation between what is called 
democracy in modern France and the Catholic Church. 

The great majority of those who deal with this topic use in 
connection with it (and with Ozanam’s own work) such phrases as 
“the reconciliation between the Church and democracy,” or “ the 
antagonism between the Church and the Revolution in France.” 
In other words, they take for granted a conflict more or less 
inevitable, and more or less acute, between the Catholic Church in 
France and what is called modern French democracy. Some think 
this conflict to be artificial, others regard it as fundamental and 
inherent to the nature of the two things. But all who make 
even the most superficial examination of the state of religion in 
France, recognize the existence of such a conflict, and most of 
those who write upon French Catholicism find themselves compelled 
to deal with that conflict in the course of their study. 

It is the object of these few articles to explain, so far as my 
own experience and reading enable me to do so, the nature of this 
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antagonism, its historical causes, and the future that probably 
awaits it. 

Unless a man be personally acquainted both with French 
society to-day and with its history in the past, his first difficulty 
in the matter is to understand why any conflict should exist at all. 

The word “ democracy” signifies a form of civil government 
in which the mass of the citizens codperate to administer the 
State, regard its magistrates as their servants removable at will, 
and initiate and obey only those laws which are the product of 
their general will. Every community of men which is small, 
original, and untrammelled (for instance, a group of half a dozen 
young men going out upon a walking tour together) recognizes this 
ideal of government as natural and satisfactory to the human 
appetite for justice—that we should confer with our fellows upon 
what we should all do in common, and only agree to regard as 
binding such laws as we had come to by association and common 
agreement. 

Of the difficulties in realizing such an ideal where many men 
and many interests are concerned (not to speak of a mass of in- 
herited custom and right), I will say nothing: but at any rate 
democracy, whether we like it or dislike it, whether we think it 
feasible in our own nation or Utopian, is a recognized form of 
human government, and, in its mere definition, a just and simple 
form consonant to the nature of man. 

The Catholic Church, on the other hand, is not a theory but 
a thing; it is not a political ideal, it is an institution. All those 
who have even an elementary acquaintance with it, and who care 
to think lucidly about it, know very well what that institution is. 
It is an organized body of men incorporated under certain officers, 
and possesssed of certain modes of action, which body, through 
its officers and through their modes of action, professes to know 
and to teach the truth in those matters which concern the ultimate 
destiny of man. ‘ 

It would seem self-evident that no conflict could arise be- 
tween a body of this kind and any particular doctrine of political 
government, and this self-evident truth is expressed by the Church 
herself in the quite obvious doctrine that the Church is indifferent 
to the various forms which human government may assume, so 
long as her right to exist and to practise is not interfered with. 

All this has nothing to do with whether the Church is right 
or wrong in her claim. It has nothing to do with the truth 
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or error of the religious dogmas which she propounds for accept- 
ance. You may be the most humble of believers in those doctrines, 
or the most skeptical of disbelievers, but it must be clear to you 
that if there is a society which will give you an answer to, let us 
say, the question whether man is immortal, or to the question 
whether the universe has behind it an intelligent Creator, that 
society will answer you “yes” or “no” with equal ease under 
a despotism, an oligarchy, or a democracy. It is equally evident 
that, to turn from the doctrines to the practice of the Church, 
a democracy might set out to kill people who went to Mass (if 
the populace thought going to Mass a crime) just as much as might 
a despotism or an oligarchy: the form of government would 
have no essential connection with such persecution. The plain man, 
therefore, if he knows something of the Catholic Church, and can 
define it, and who is acquainted with the meaning of the English 
word “democracy,” and can define it, cannot see what there is 
in the two definitions which can possibly lead to antagonism be- 
tween them. And I am convinced that foreign observers, espe- 
cially if they are not European, are always puzzled at the outset 
by this existing conflict in the particular case we are considering— 
the case of France since the Revolution, and of the whole of Euro- 
pean society which France has influenced. My object, then, is to 
try and show how and why in that particular case conflict has arisen 
and still exists. 

Now the first point to recognize is that the foreign observer’s 
difficulty here is primarily due to the fact that abstract words, 
when they are used with regard to concrete human affairs, convey 
very little of reality. 

Thus, if I tell a man that the English polity is a “ monarchy,” 
while the polity of the United States is not a monarchy, I am 
still leaving him ignorant of two essential facts in the living, con- 
crete organism which we call, respectively, England and the 
United States: the essential fact that the strongest political thing 
in England is a comparatively small group of rich men, and the 
strongest political thing in the United States one supreme officer 
called the President, who can actually veto laws passed by a repre- 
sentative assembly, and who has it for a traditional and solemn 
duty to issue to those whom he administrates a personal message 
of counsel and policy. Of course I am leaving out a great deal 
more than that; in thus merely using the abstract word “ mon- 
archy”” I am saying nothing of the thousand differences in the 
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distribution of property, the deposit of custom, and all the rest 
of it which may differentiate the two societies. 

Again, if I say that a public force of armed men has been 
sent into a disturbed district “to protect the rights of property,” 
the meaning of the phrase is wholly different according to whether 
the property protected is the property of a few against whom the 
mass of their dispossessed fellow-citizens has arisen, or well-divided 
property which some criminal man already possessed of property 
was setting out to steal. 

When troops fire upon a proletarian mob which is marching 
to destroy the wealth of a dishonest monopolist, what they are doing 
is a world asunder from the same troops defending a body of 
farmers who own their land against a raid upon their crops 
undertaken by savages, or an attempt to dispossess them made by 
the servants of some unjust, insolent, and powerful neighbor. The 
two actions are not only a world asunder, they are directly contradic- 
tory. The troops defending well-divided property against aggres- 


sion are doing that which would prevent a State from becoming cap- » 


italist; the troops defending a single capitalist from thousands of 
his dispossessed fellow-citizens are establishing and confirming cap- 
italism. Yet each of these contradictory actions may be rightly 
described in the abstract terms “‘ a defence of property by the armed 
forces of the State.” 

If, to the contradiction in essence between these two actions, 
we add all the complexity of the different history, psychology, 
customs and speech, inherited prejudices and enthusiasms, geo- 
graphical situation and comparative prosperity of the capitalist 
society on the one hand, and the society of free farmers on the 
other, there would be not only a contradiction which can be 
intellectually defined, but a revelation of two totally different 
worlds, each a reality, and a reality which a man must know before 
he can understand so much as the meaning of the phrase “ rights 
of property ” in the one or the other. 

If you were to say to one of that community of farmers, who 
had never heard of a capitalist State or dreamed of it, “a mob 
was marching to destroy the barns and stores of Mr. Smith,” the 
farmer would certainly answer, “ What was the State about to 
allow such a thing? The authorities ought to have used force at once 
to prevent such injustice!’’ That reply would be due to the fact 
that the farmer was thinking of a Mr. Smith owning property 
like any other one of his fellow-citizens in a society where the 
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ownership of property was normal to citizenship. But if you were 
to say to people in a capitalist State, who had never experienced 
well-divided property or even heard of it, “ the troops were called 
in to defend the property of such and such a farmer,” a member 
of that proletariat would probably reply to you: “It was a gross 
injustice, and the farmer by his pretended ownership of this prop- 
erty was refusing bread to his fellow-citizens.”’ 

It is, I repeat, a difficulty of this kind which leads to the 
grossly erroneous judgments passed upon the conflict between the 
democracy of the French Revolution and the Church; a conflict 
which (I also repeat) was not confined to France—has indeed 
probably passed its worst phase in France—but covers the whole 
field of European politics. To understand the matter, it is first 
essential for us to understand not only the intellectual formulas 
governing the two things, but the two things themselves. 

I shall in my succeeding papers emphasize the case of France 
in particular, because through it one can understand the atmosphere 
of conflict between “ democracy ” and the Church, which has radi- 
ated from France throughout Europe. I will attempt to discover to 
the reader, both by contemporary observation and by an inquiry 
into the past, what appetites, habits, suspicions, and the rest grew 
into the body of that political effort in France, whose ideal was 
and still is—however imperfectly realized—a democratic constitu- 
tion of political society. That done I can show how the conflict 
arose. 

In order to aid the reader to a just comprehension of this, 
I will take for my starting point in history the death of Louis 
XIV. (in 1715), and as my starting point in contemporary observa- 
tion the society of one of those French provincial towns which 
are the essential units of the French polity. I can thus describe 
how in the process of two hundred years that unit has come to be 
what it is. When these two processes are combined I think that the 
cause of the quarrel between the Church and the Revolution, the 
remaining acuteness of that quarrel, and the probable fate which 
awaits it in the future, can be more rationally conceived. 

Before undertaking this task, however, I would like to warn 
my readers (most, and perhaps all, of whom will be living in a 
society predominantly non-Catholic) of a factor in human effort 
which is constantly neglected: I may call it the factor of direction 
of force or potential. 

Men tend to forget, when they seek to explain or to forecast 
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any human effort, that it makes all the difference in the world 
whether they are dealing with action facing in one direction or 
in the opposite direction: to put it briefly in a mathematical 
metaphor, whether they are dealing with a potential positive or 
negative. For instance, ten years ago thousands of newspapers 
and public speakers were discussing whether Japan or Russia were 
the “stronger” power, whether Japan could “win” against 
Russia or Russia against Japan. But most of them forgot that the 
question could not be put in those terms alone, because those terms 
as they stand exclude the factor of direction. If the direction of 
the Russian effort were towards the occupation and retention of 
Korea by Russia on the one hand, and the prevention of it by 
Japan upon the other, the result was doubtful. But if the direc- 
tion of the Japanese effort had been towards the reduction of 
Russia, the occupation of any of her European territory and the 
retention of it, it was certain that Russia would be victorious. 

Take another question—whether a man should be content upon 
a certain income refers to two totally different things, according to 
whether we are considering a diminution or an increase. Many 
a man has broken his heart because his income has suddenly fallen 
to a level which, had it been risen to by another poorer man, would 
have been taken by that poorer man as a proof of success. When 
you say, “ You will find Jones thoroughly content, he is getting 
three thousand dollars a year,” the statement will be a reasonable 
one if Jones is a small clerk who has just received promotion to 
that comfortable salary, but it would be an extremely foolish 
statement if you made it of a man who for years had owned a 
large and prosperous business, bringing him in fifty thousand dol- 
lars a year, which business had suddenly collapsed, leaving him 
with three thousand dollars a year paid him as salary by some 
friend after his misfortune. 

Now we find this factor of direction or potential of the utmost 
importance in approaching any historical phenomenon, and in the 
particular case of a conflict between the Catholic Church and an 
ideal of civil government, we must take account of that factor of 
direction if we hope to come to any just conclusion. The position 
of the Catholic Church in a country (like Portugal) where it was 
once supreme and has slowly declined, is necessarily totally different 
from its position in a country (like Scotland) whether it was once 
virtually unknown, and is now rapidly increasing in numbers. The 
force and meaning of “democracy” is one thing in a country 
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like, say Norway, which has been democratic for centuries; it is 
quite another thing in a society which attempts with violence and 
at great risk an experiment in democracy, having for many genera- 
tions lacked any experience therein. And what may be meant by 
the phrase “ the Catholic Church in its relation to democracy ” will 
radically differ according to what the combination of these various 
factors of direction may be. 

We are only too familiar with the confusion a neglect of this 
factor of direction introduces when, for instance, the word tolera- 
tion is discussed. Applied to a body of thought novel and increas- 
ing in vigor, it has a totally different meaning from what it has 
when applied to a body of thought long familiar but declining in 
vigor. The “toleration ” which the Roman Empire long refused to 
the Catholic Church is quite different from the “toleration” of 
Christian doctrine in Prussia or England to-day. Again, it makes 
all the difference in the world to that one word “toleration ” 
whether it applies to something about which most men are in- 
different, or about which most men feel keenly. The “ toleration” 
of sexual wrong by the modern world is in quite another category 
from the “toleration” of cannibalism. Again it makes all the 
difference in the world whether we apply it to the establishment 
of an institution, or to the propagation of an idea: an idea out of 
which an institution may indeed ultimately arise, but which has 
not yet given birth to one. Thus, a society upon the whole theistic 
(that is, believing in God) may choose to tolerate ideas and speeches 
which attempt to disprove the existence of God, but the same 
society would not in the same mood tolerate for a moment a body 
of men organized to live their lives and to affect those of their 
fellow-beings upon the assumption that morals had no sanction, 
that an oath was valueless, etc. Or again, a society which will 
freely permit argument for and against Christian marriage, will 
(and has) put down by force of arms a distinct body in its midst 
which shall practise organized polygamy. 

I say all this at such a length because this prime factor 
of direction will be found to color all our conclusions upon the 
subject I have in hand. 

France is and has been for at least fourteen hundred years a 
Catholic country. The direction of French activity in this matter 
is positive and not negative. A French bishop is not one of the 
“clergy of all denominations ” to which amiable Freemasons offer 
toasts at public dinners. He is, and has been for centuries, a 
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ruling power. The French Huguenot is not a Frenchman just 
like any other, one who happens to differ from his fellows on minor 
points of opinion; still less is he the normal type of citizens among 
his fellows. He is a man of a peculiar cast, commonly in fortune, 
nearly always in temperament; he proceeds historically from a body 
which was at one time acutely at issue with the State and in league 
with foreign enemies; a body wealthy out of all proportion to 
its numbers, and yet a body whose numbers are and have been 
for a long time past diminishing. 

Similiarly, the anti-Catholic forces in France do not as they 
do in a Protestant country, constitute a general, circumambient 
atmosphere, as it were, against and through which the Church 
pierces as against and through a resistant medium: they are a 
compact and organized special array attacking a Catholicism which 
is older, more rational, more diffused, much larger, usually less 
conscious than its adversaries. 

From this preliminary I shall proceed in my next paper to 
describe how the religious question would strike a traveler who 
should for the first time (but intelligently) observe some typical 
portion of French society to-day; and I will take for my typical 
example so observed that which is most typical of France, historical 
and contemporary, a provincial town, the capital of its province, 
such as are Tours, Toulouse, Rheims, and some fifty others. 




















A BEGINNING—AT RAILHAM. 


BY JOHN AYSCOUGH. 


I. 


Waa AILHAM is not an ugly place, but its beauty is of a 
Was Yi sort not commonly admitted. The country round is 
mostly flat, though a long shallow hill hides it from 
Market Railham, four miles away, “and better,” 
says Stephen Drub the carrier, “and worse,” says 
his cinnamon-colored horse with one wall eye and one pinkish. 

Besides being flat, the country is, not to mince matters, bleak: 
fenny, and with very few trees. What trees there are have never 
grown tall, and they have a lop-sided look, for their tops are all 
blown landwards by persistent winds from the cold North Sea. 
People in loose clothing are apt to have the same landward-blown 
look on two out of three days in every autumn, spring, and winter, 
for there is mostly a hard wind, and it mostly comes from the 
northeast. 

The Railham we talk of is Railham Maris, but it is not on 
the sea: there are three flat miles between the long sandy shore 
and it. But there is no village on the coast nearer than Orpham, 
five miles off; and Railham is Railham Maris—‘ Morris” half 
the folks call it, some indeed pretending that Morris, or Maurice, 
was the name of a family once powerful hereabouts, and that of 
the originals of certain crusading-looking figures on defaced tombs 
in the church. Whatever name was inscribed upon them once, 
none is legible now. 

It is a fine church, big enough to accommodate double the 
whole population, even if three-fourths of them did not go to 
chapel. It stands on a mound that seems quite a hill here, and 
can be seen for miles; it has a plain, but beautiful, square tower, 
gray and mellow with the grayness and mellowness that centuries 
can give. In the churchyard are half a dozen yew trees not much 
younger than the church. 

Opposite is a fine old house, that looks like a Manor House, 
and is a farmhouse, and should be the vicarage; but the clergy- 
man, who is also rector of Railham Stephens, two miles north- 
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ward, lives at the latter, and clearly cannot live in two places 
atonce. He is very old, but his son is also a clergyman, and it is he 
who comes over to take the Sunday service: on one Sunday in 
the morning and on the next in the afternoon. 

Nearly all the houses and cottages in Railham are old, and even 
the ugly ones are picturesque: some are far from being ugly; and 
the Star Inn is both big and attractive. It was once the real Manor 
House. 

It must be confessed that Railham Street is long and windy, 
straggling too, but only captious and dull critics could call it ugly. 
Nor does it look mean, or even poor: there are three farmhouses 
in it, besides the vicarage farm opposite the church, and well- 
to-do farmers live in all four. 

The real doctor lives at Railham Stephens, like the rector; 
but his assistant, who is young and not unpleasant, lives in Monk- 
house, a queer-shaped, comfortable, roomy house that turns its 
best face away from the street into a delightful garden—where 
Miss Trimp, the doctor’s sister, works as hard as two farm laborers, 
for love of flowers and her brother Valentine. - 

The beauties of Railham have not, I confess, been proved, 
but if you saw it at sunset you would never again ask for proof. 
Nowhere could there be more gorgeous sunsets. Your hilly, thick- 
wooded places have so little sky ; and at Railham there is sky every- 
where: on days of rain and wind, when skyless places are dull 
enough, it is grand here. The rainy gleams upon the flats; the 
ragged, heltering clouds, with great blue spaces between; the huge 
wide stretches of empty lands, not of a dull monotone, but flecked 
with fifty shades of light and color and blackness—all this is worth 
a dozen “ landscapes.” 

Nevertheless Railham is asleep. If she be a beauty, in the 
eyes that can see it, she is like the Sleeping Beauty waiting for 
her prince to come and bid her wake. And the prince came; 
in a fashion that took all Railham aback. It happened in this wise: 
Stephen Drub was jogging home from Market Railham, conscious 
of an extra glass or so, for it was Thursday, as well as “ carrier- 
day,” and market-day of course. 

Mrs. Drub was chapel-bred, and attended Arannah: Stephen 
had no objection—it kept a certain hold on his chapel-going con- 
temporaries, who might else have conceived the monstrous notion of 
a rival chapel-going carrier; but Mr. Drub clave to the church. That 
is to say, he never escorted his better-half to Arannah, except when 
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there was a magic lantern entertainment and tea there. On Sun- 
days he read the police news, and, when service was in the after- 
noon, occasionally betook himself to church, especially if he and 
Mrs. Drub had a new pledge of their conjugal affection to be 
christened. One thing Mr. Drub held out against, and that was 
“ teetotalation:”’ which he held to be a sign of dissent, and incom- 
patible with true, if broad-minded, devotion to the Establishment. 

“ Miriam was chapel-born and chapel-bred,” he argued, “let 
her stick to it. All the Drubs has been church folk, and aren’t I 
Church Warden? Let them teetotal as belongs where it belongs, 
and that’s Arannah.” 

Mr. Drub was jogging home then; and Mrs. Yest, the baker’s 
wife, was seated beside him, and Mrs. Sheen, the butcher’s mother, 
was next her; and they were discussing measles which Tommy 
Yest had not had (though he’d most had everything), and his 
mother was thanking her patience for it. 

“ Well, and you’ve no call,” opined Mrs. Sheen. “ ’Tis best to 
get em over. If children’s ordained to have ’em, let ’em have ’em, 
and be done with it, says I. They’ll have ’em, praps, when grown 
women else like Liza Parkis, as died of ’em at thirty-four.” 

“Whatever in life’s that?” cried Mrs. Yest, with as much 
animation as she ever exhibited. 

Her remark or exclamation was addressed to Stephen Drub 
as likely to know all about vans, and she alluded not to measles, 
but to a very peculiar vehicle that had dashed by. 

Mr. Drub did not know, but he would not say so. 

“ Conveyances aren’t what they was,” he replied, sticking to 
general principles. 

“ That’s true enough,” agreed Mrs. Sheen. “ Since the motors 
come up them above us knows, for we don’t, what sort o’ things 
yell see on the road next. Good meat don’t want no ingine to 
drag it. That’s what I say.” 

“Nor bread as is bread either. When it’s half alum folks 
mun have it brought to the door in motor vans to regoncile 
"em to digest it. Was that a furniture van, think you, Mr. Drub?”’ 

“Tt had partly the look of it. But this road goes only 
to Rellum Morris, and no one ain’t flitted, un yet no one ain’t 
furnishing there. Deuce is in it, says I.” 

A horrible misgiving struck him that it might be some new 
(diabolical) species of carrier van. 

“Like enough,” agreed Mrs. Yest, a polite woman, with a 
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mealy disinclination to contradict anyone. “ But who elst I won- 
der?” 

“There was two gentlemen i’ front,” called out a lad from 
the back of the van, who had been peeping out of the tilt behind. 

“ The gentry’s up to anything now,” said Mrs. Sheen, “ i’stead 
o’ riding a Christian horse, they goes scrammin’ through the coun- 
try, dressed like the Lord knows what, with a strup-strup-strupping 
thing under their backses, as might as well be a machine knocker.” 

“Gentry!” scoffed Mr. Drub, “ Bill calls them two gentle- 
men! Parcel deliv’ry, more like.” 

The cinnamon-colored horse saw Railham close ahead, and 
mended his pace. Presently the carrier was nearing the first 
house for which he had a parcel. But before you reach the first 
house, there is a plot of waste ground where once a circus pitched 
itself for four days. 

“Lor’!” cried Mrs. Sheen, “there it is! As large as life.” 

“ Twice the size,” said Stephen, severely. 

There it was, true enough. A longish van, on high wheels, 
and two gentlemen were standing near it. 

“Does this bit of ground,” one of them called out, “ belong 
to anyone in particular?” 

“ It belongs,” said Mr. Drub, who was used to answering ques- 
tions, whether he knew the answer or no, “ to the County Council.” 

“Well I never!” said Mrs. Yest admiringly. ‘“’Tis where 
the lads plays football as has no place else.” 

“°Tis where the tramp was found froze to death,” added Mrs. 
Sheen, “ in the great frost year.” 

“Well,” said one of the strange gentlemen, “ it is not freezing 
now—” 

(“ That’s true, too,” said Mrs. Yest: being August, and 
rather sultry, she felt sure of contradicting nobody. ) 

“Can we quarter our motor chapel here?” asked the strange 
gentleman. 

“ Certainly,” said Mr. Drub with sudden urbanity. Evidently 
the two gentlemen were gentlemen, and clearly the odd-looking 
vehicle was not a rival carrier van. How it could be a chapel he 
could not understand, for, though the ministers belonging to chapels 
were often, as he reminded himself, locomotive preachers, he had 
never heard of a locomotive chapel. Still, if it was a chapel, he felt 
that it behooved him to show a brother-in-lawful interest in it. 

“ Certainly,” he said. ‘‘ Nobody won’t say nothing to ye, sir.” 
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“Thank you, Mr. Drub, we’re much obliged,” said the second 
gentleman. 

“ There now!” whispered Mrs. Yest to Mrs. Sheen, much im- 
pressed. 

Mr. Drub was flattered. It showed he was a public character. 
It did not strike him that the strange gentleman had been reading 
the little board over the fore-wheel on which was painted, “ Stephen 
Drub, Carrier and Haulier, Coal Merchant and Briquettes.” 

“Ts there such a thing as a butcher here?” the first gentleman 
inquired casually. 

“ Certainly,” spake up Mrs. Yest, with friendly recommenda- 
tion, “a good un. ‘Jacob Sheen, Purveyor,’ o’er the window front; 
you can’t miss it, sir. Opposite the Star.” 

“ And a baker? ” 

Mrs. Yest held modest silence, and Mrs. Sheen did as she had 
been done by. 

“A first-rate baker, sir. ‘Simon Yest, and French and Fancy 
Bread,’ first shop before you come to the post office. Nobody 
could miss it.” 

Mrs. Yest bowed a conscious acknowledgment. 

“ There'll be a service here to-night—at eight o’clock,” said 
the second gentleman. -“ A sermon and some hymns; and answers 
to questions.” 

“T hope you'll come, Mrs. Sheen,” observed the first gentle- 
man to that lady. 

“Look there!”” murmured Mrs. Yest, more impressed than 
ever. 

“ And you, too, Mrs. Yest,” said the other gentleman, address- 
ing himself to her. 

“Well, I never!” exclaimed Mrs. Sheen under her breath. 

The cinnamon-colored horse, to whom nothing had been said, 
tired of the conversation and moved on. 

“They knowed us by our names as pat!” cried Mrs. Yest. 
“*Twould ha’ been nature for ’im to think as I was Mrs. 
Sheen, if anything, and you Mrs. Yest—well I shall go, and 
Simon too.” 

“Well, and I don’t say but what I'll come; Jacob bein’ as 
he is a young man and a bachelor, I can’t answer for’n.” 

“T told ’ee they was gentlemen,” the lad at the back called 
out, not without triumph. 

“And so they be,” Mrs. Yest agreed. 
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“Tf my eyes growed in the back o’ the van I’d ha’ told you,” 
said Mr. Drub, sourly, over his shoulder. 

“But the dark one is the handsome one,” declared Mrs. 
Sheen, who, unlike Mrs. Yest, was apt to cast her remarks into an 
argumentative form. “Don’t tell me as he’s not handsomer nor 
Sir Reginald. A sight handsomer say I.” 

“But Sir Reginald’s not a preacher,” mildly protested Mrs. 
Yest, without controverting the general position. 

“ Rather the contrary,” observed Mr. Drub, darkly. 

“These aren’t preachers nether,” said Mrs. Sheen. “I knows 
a preacher when I sees un. Two lodged wi’ my sister Fells, 
one last year, and one i’ the year o’ the blight, and they were 
none like these. These talks like the regular gentry—free and 
jolly like.” 

“T’ll come if Miriam comes,” declared Mr. Drub. “ They’ll 
have a collection, mark my words else, and I’d like to see how 
they doos it. There’s different ways—at Arannah they makes 
them full different from my way in church. I never looks when 
folks puts anything in; I judges by the sound. That’s the church 
way; and more well-bredder than givin’ a shake o’ the soup plate, 
like Seth Brawn at Arannah, and fixen your eyes on the coppers.” 

“TI often wish,” said Mrs. Yest, “as bakers could mek a 
rule o’ no change, like in church. ’Twould mek the profits quicker.” 


Il. 


At eight o’clock there was a larger assembly on the waste 
plot than it had seen since the circus went away. 

“ Lor’ it minds me o’ the lion comin’ here agin,” observed 
Mrs. Sheen. “I doubt he had the gapes, same as chickens does. 
He niver left off yawning whilst the man went round namin’ 
the beastes, and which was amphlibious and which carnivrious. 
There’s the handsome one.” 

The elder folk and the young women kept together, pretty 
near the van; the lads hung on the fringe of the company, and 
tried not to look sheepish by nudging each other and making 
easy jokes. Mr. Drub, with the carrier half-sunk in the Church 
Warden, frowned at them, and said “Sst” between his teeth. 
He had on carrier shorts and leggings, but a dark coat, and he had a 
sixpence he wasn’t sure of in his pocket for the collection. 

The hinder end of the van was open, and a sort of staircase 
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ran up to it. Inside, at the other end, was, as Mr. Drub noted, 
with approval, “a Communion Table.” But it was not exactly like 
the one in Railham church, for it had a crucifix, and pictures, and 
also candlesticks. 

Mrs. Drub was not pleased to see them, but her husband (as 
though he had been a Prime Minister) merely advised her to 
wait a bit. It slightly mollified her that the two gentlemen were 
dressed in coats and trousers, and wore no surplices. She pointed 
out the circumstance, but Stephen only said, “ wait a bit,” again, 
as if he believed that the surplices were tucked away inside, and 
would ultimately arrive. 

The van was brightly lighted up, though it was not dark 
outside yet; and presently the elder of the two gentlemen went up 
and sat down, easily, on the top step. 

“ That,” Mrs. Sheen explained in a stage whisper to Jacob, 
who had accompanied her, “is not the handsome one.” 

“Very true,” remarked the gentleman seated on the top step, 
cheerfully, “ that’s my friend.” 

The friend was leaning against the back of the van, in a 
week-day attitude, and merely said, “ Cut along.” 

“T daresay,” said the gentleman, whom Mrs. Sheen did not 
call the handsome one, “ you are wondering who we are, and what 
we have come for. It doesn’t matter much who we are: the point is 
what we are, and what brings us. So I'll out with it.” 

(“Like the burglar with the jemmy,” said a voice from the 
skirts of the crowd.) 

Mr. Drub was personally affronted by this remark, which pro- 
ceeded from a journeyman plumber, not native to Railham. 

“Ush!” he cried. “Let’s ’ear the gentleman. Them as 
knows so much about burglars had better stick to the company 
where they feels most at ’ome.”’ 

The neatness of this repartee was so highly appreciated 
that the young plumber set off in dudgeon towards the coast, as 
though about to embark for Norway, and unable to linger a moment 
longer. 

The gentleman on the top step smiled and nodded, and went on. 

“ Well, then, ladies and gentlemen—” 

(Mr. Drub was not certain that “ladies and gentlemen ” was 
‘parliamentary at a sermon;” but Mrs. Drub liked it, and adjusted 
her cape to a more fashionable angle.) 

“Ladies and gentlemen, I’ll tell you at once what we are. 
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My friend and I are priests, Catholic priests, and that’s what 
matters most about us. If, however, you would like to know our 
names I have no objection to telling you. My friend’s name is 
Doctor Catesby and mine is Father Longcliff.” 

(“He’s fully young for a Doctor, poor thing,” murmured 
Mrs. Yest plaintively. The only Doctor of Divinity she knew of 
was Dr. Pross, who used to keep a school at Market Railham, and 
might then be about ninety. 

“ Longcloth,” whispered Mrs. Tick, who kept the post office 
and a small shop, “is what the white shirts is made of. . Maybe 
he’s Lancashire bred.” 

“ Like enough,” agreed Mrs. Yest.) 

“ But,” Father Longcliff went on, “our names are not the 
point. The point is that we are Catholic priests, and what brings 
us here is to tell you what being a Catholic means, what the Catho- 
lic religion is; what it is for; what it teaches, and why there are 
more Christians belonging to it than to any other religion that 
professes belief in Christ. That is what we want to tell you; and 
we want to explain all this because we do not think it likely that 
anyone ever has explained it. We know that in this our dear 
country of England, there are millions of our dear fellow-country- 
men who are quite ignorant on this subject. It is not their fault; 
they do not wish to believe evil of people who have never injured 
them; but they have been taught very little about Catholics, and 
of that little most is untrue, and so they have wrong ideas about 
them, and many of those ideas are unjust and unfair. 

“Tf the people living in towns far away from Railham, people 
who had never lived here, or been here in their lives, people who 
really knew nothing about you all, were to go about saying that 
Railham was a bad place; that it was famous for dishonesty and 
immorality ; that it was sunk in black ignorance, and loved cruelty, 
and worshipped idols, and was ignorant of God—all this might 
be said without your hearing a word of it; but if you did hear, you 
would not like it. No one would expect you to like it. No one 
could expect you to put up with it if you saw any way of putting 
a stop to it. 

“Perhaps you would say that such lies must be sheer malice, 
that someone was putting them about who had a bitter spite 
against Railham, or against some of them who lived here; and 
that might be the real explanation as to the beginning of the lies— 
and lies you would feel them; but it would only be a part of the 
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explanation, for the lies might be repeated—would be sure to 
be repeated—by other people; not the people who invented them at 
first, but well-meaning folks who only told other folks what they had 
been told themselves, and who supposed it must all be true simply 
because it had been told them. It might get into the newspapers, 
and be read by thousands of strangers who had never even heard 
of Railham before, but who would conclude it must be a bad sort 
of place. 

“ Well, then, suppose some of you really loved your own place, 
and were truly grieved to find that the decent, honest, respectable 
place that was your birthplace and home had falsely got a wicked 
character; grieved that your neighbors, whom you knew well to be 
good-living, sober, industrious people, kind-hearted, and by no 
means cruel, not immoral but good husbands and wives, loving 
fathers, and tender mothers, and dutiful children—that all these 
neighbors of yours were held up to shame and scorn; and sup- 
pose some of you had the power to go away and tell the truth, 
and destroy the fables spoken against you and your home, would you 
not go? Would it not be an honest thing to do, even though it cost 
some pains, and a good deal of trouble, and some risk of your being 
laughed at? 

“You might say, I know, let those who love to tell lies go 
on telling them: Railham is not a bad and wicked place, whoever 
says so. It is not an atom worse, im fact, because ignorant or 
spiteful strangers talk nonsense about it. Of course it isn’t. It 
is just what God knows it to be, not an atom better, and not an 
atom worse. But I do think you would, if you loved your home, 
and loved truth and justice too, be glad if some of your own people, 
who knew exactly what Railham was like, could and would go off, 
not minding the trouble, or the worry, and at least try to speak up 
for the good name of your well-beloved home. And, what is more, 
some of those who had helped to spread the lies, not knowing them 
to be lies, but only out of ignorance, would be glad too. Some 
would not, for some people are malicious and spiteful, and many 
are jealous, and some who have once told a lie will stick to it like 
glue—” 

(“ He mun be thinking o’ Robert Barker,” whispered Mrs. 
Sheen. “’Tis won’erful how they do seem to know all about 
Rellum: an’ names and all so pat.’’) 

“Well, my dear people,” Father Longcliff went on, “ that’s 
the sort of business my friend and I are come about. The Catho- 
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lic Church is our home, and we love her. We know the truth about 
her. Because she is our home, and we have lived all our lives 
in her. We know what she is really like—just as you know better 
than any stranger what Railham is like. We know what she is: 
just as you know what Railham is. A stranger who had seen a 
picture of Railham might think he knew just what it looked like, 
and talk as if he did; and another stranger might believe his ac- 
count of the place, and really know uncommon little about it, 
after all—” 

(“ Miss Pallot as stopped wi’ Miss Trimp drawed a picture 
of Rellum street,” murmured Mrs. Tick, “ and there was no lamp 
o’er the post office, and on’y two steps up to our door.”) 

“We know what the Catholic Church teaches, for she taught 
us,” said Father Longcliff. ‘ We know what she makes Catholics 
worship, for she made us. We know what she tries to make her 
children do, and what she won’t let them do, if she can stop them— 
because we know what it is she has tried and is trying all the 
while to make us do, and what she will not let us do. We know 
what sort of people Catholics are, because we know what we are 
ourselves, and we are Catholics, and because we know all sorts 
of other Catholics—for we had Catholic fathers and mothers 
and brothers and sisters; our playfellows, when we were 
little children, were Catholics; our schoolfellows, when we were 
boys, were Catholics; our oldest friends are Catholics; and, now 
we are men, we mix with other Catholic men and women—and so 
we must know what sort of people Catholics are; and we should 
be idiots if we didn’t know better than people who never knew a 
Catholic child, or a Catholic boy, or a Catholic man, or a Catholic 
woman. I daresay there’s not a single Catholic in all Railham—” 

“That’s right,” said Mr. Drub aloud. “So there isn’t, only 
Percy Byrne the ragman, and he’s a widower.” 

Doctor Catesby and Father Longcliff laughed, which Mr. Drub 
again suspected to be unparliamentary. 

“Well, it seems there’s only one,” Father Longcliff continued. 

“There’s two at Market Rellum,” the postman called out, 
“in the ’sylum.” 

The two priests laughed again, and Father Longcliff went on. 

“Thank you! I wonder how many lunatics there are in the 
asylum altogether—” 

“ Better than three hundred, ’tis the county ’sylum,” said the 
postman, whose talent was statistical. 
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“ Well, I’m glad that out of three hundred lunatics,” observed 
the priest, “only two are Catholics. Evidently you’re not more 
likely to go off your head in my religion than in some others. But 
it seems to me that, under the circumstances, you are not likely 
to have heard very much about my religion. The population of 
Railham is over seven hundred; and, even if Mr. Byrne was a very 
learned Catholic, and had nothing to do but go about and explain 
the Catholic religion, he would have his work cut out.” 

“He goes about,” the young butcher called out, “ buying bones 
and rags and that.” 

(“I’m glad you spek up,” whispered his mother approvingly. 
“There’s no call for Mr. Drub and postman to do all the ex- 
plainin’; your father was Church Warden afore Stephen Drub 
was breeched, and postman’s teks weekly wage, as you and your 
father niver did.” 

“Well, they bought four pound o’ loin chops,’ observed 
Jacob, “and the truth’s the truth—as I can speak to so well as 
‘er a carrier, or a postman as learns French by post.” 

“ That’s what I say; but hark the gentleman’s agoin’ on. And 
he’s bowin’ to ye, Jake. Move to him, will ’ee.’’) 

“Thank you,” said Father Longcliff again—he was used to 
much less friendly interruptions. “Thank you. Mr. Byrne, in 
the pursuit of his blameless calling, has evidently but little leisure 
for explanation. There is all the more for my friend and me to do. 
I shall let him begin. I am sure you will listen to him in the same 
friendly way in which you have listened to me. If he says any- 
thing you cannot follow, just say so. We have not come here to 
muzzle you, but to tell you the truth, and what we want is that 
you should understand it. 

“The glory of some speeches in public places is that nobody 
does understand them. The speaker does not mind that. At 
elections the great point often is that no one should quite under- 
stand what the gentleman means, except that he means to get into 
Parliament, and that you had better help him to get there. He 
does not exactly want to make you understand all he may have to 
do when he does get there. It suits him just as well that you 
should not. So he talks a lot, and he is not a bit annoyed if no- 
body’s a penny the wiser. 

“Now that sort of thing would not be in our line at all. 
If we stayed here a fortnight, and talked all the time, and you 
knew no more about the Catholic religion at the end than you know 
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now, we might as well have stopped away. We're not going into 
Parliament; we have no desire to, and we’ve no chance if we did 
desire it. We want to go to heaven, and we want you to, and it isn’t 
the best way to tell lies about other people, even if the lies have 
been told you first by someone else; so we would like you to know 
the whole truth, and the best way is not by puzzling you. If any- 
thing I say, or anything my friend says, does puzzle you, speak up 
and say so, and we'll try to explain. Don’t mind interrupting. 
It’s not manners to interrupt the preacher in church—” 

(“ Hear, hear!” said Mr. Drub.) 

“But we're not in church, and you can interrupt as much 
as you like. All we want is that you should find out from us 
exactly what the truth about Catholics and their religion is, be- 
cause we believe you are straightforward and kind-hearted, who 
would not wish to go on believing evil, or speaking evil, of people 
who never injured you, of people whom God created as He created 
you, and whom God will judge as He will judge you. If there’s 
any harm in that you can say so, and we can go away as easily 
as we came; and see if other people in some other place care more 
to learn the plain truth about a thing we know.” 


ITI. 


As Father Longcliff paused, there was a mild stir through- 
out his audience. They were quite willing to go on listening, 
and equally ready to hear either gentleman, but as the one gentle- 
man had begun they would have thought it more natural that he 
should go on; they did not quite perceive how a sermon could be 
preached by two different people. Perhaps Mr. Longcliff was only 
chairman, and it was his business merely to introduce the speaker 
of the evening, in which case this must be a meeting and not a 
service at all. 

(“ Depend,” said Mr. Drub behind his hand, “ it is a meeting, 
and that’s why they wears no gownds—assicks, they calls ’em 
nowadays—nor yet surplusses.” 

“ Like enough,” assented Mrs. Yest, who would have agreed 
just as readily had she been informed it was a choral festival. 

“Mark my words, Drub,” said that gentleman’s better-half, 
“there’s more sincerity in coats and trousers than in all your 
assicks and surplusses. The truth don’t need to be buttoned up 
in a narrow petticoat wi’ a row o’ little buttons—” 
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“ Ush; it'll be the collection now, you'll see else.’’) 

But the pause was not utilized as Mr. Drub expected. 

“My friend,” said Father Longcliff, “ will sing a hymn: and 
if you will join in, all the better.” 

In the chapel was a small harmonium, and the two priests 
drew it forward; then Dr. Catesby distributed large cards, on which 
some prayers and hymns were printed, while Father Longcliff 
played through the hymn they were to sing. It was one that no- 
body in that audience had ever heard, and there was a vague curios- 
ity and readiness to be astonished ; that Catholics should have hymns 
at all was odd enough, but no one could in the least guess what a 
Catholic hymn would be about. That it proved to be about the 
Good Shepherd was at first almost felt as an anticlimax; but the 
words were of such a homely simplicity, and the air so kindly and 
attractive, that long before the last of the many verses was finished, 
a good part of the audience was joining in. 

The priest, whom his friend called Dr. Catesby, did not stand 
by the harmonium, up in the little chapel, but among the people, 
and that made it easier to join him. Jake Sheen, a strapping, stal- 
wart, young fellow of two or three and twenty, was next him, 
and Jake had a good voice, clear and true, full, and with a pleasant 
tone in it. He was reckoned the best looking young man in Rail- 
ham, and he knew it, but he knew that the priest by his side was 
much handsomer than himself, and he could not help admiring his 
well-knit, graceful figure. He imagined that there was not more 
than four or five years difference in their ages, though in reality 
there was more than a dozen. He knew very well that the priest 
was well-born, it seemed to him stamped on face and figure alike; 
and he could not help thinking how strange it was that such a 
gentleman, with all the world to choose from, as it seemed to him, 
should choose to give his time to such a task as this. ‘‘ He might 
be anything he liked—a cavalry officer like young Squire Henham, 
or a guards officer like Sir Reginald—and instead he goes about 
just trying to let folks know the truth about his religion.” 

Had Father Catesby been thinking of himself, as Jake was 
thinking of him, the young butcher would have been aware of it 
instantly. But he saw, as plainly as he saw his neighbor’s face, 
that it was not so; and he saw, what appealed just as much to him, 
that the singer put on no sanctimonious air, struck no attitude, and 
had none of that queer in-church look, the seeing of which in 
church was one of the reasons why Jake was not fond of going there. 
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I was wandering and weary, 
When my Savior came unto me; 
For the ways of sin grew dreary, 
And the world had ceased to woo me; 
And I thought I heard Him say, 
As He came along His way: 
“©O silly souls come near Me, 
My sheep should never fear Me, 
I am the Shepherd true.” 


That first verse the young priest—for he looked very young, 
as he looked very manly—sang alone. He had a voice singularly 
pure and liquid, and every syllable was heard: simpler words could 
hardly be, but it was a simple audience, and many were touched 
when the singer’s tone altered to match the pleading gentleness 
of the last three lines. 

Jake had not taken a card when Father Longcliff handed 
them round, and as he was singing those final lines of the verse, 
Father Catesby, quite naturally, without the least fuss, but with the 
briefest gesture of invitation, half-turned to the young man, and 
their eyes met. The priest gave a little smile, and held the card 
nearer Jake, with a finger pointing to the next verse. He knew the 
words by heart himself, and, as soon as Jake had the card in his 
hand, Father Catesby let it go altogether. Jake liked singing, and 
he had the air in his head already, but there were dozens of other 
young fellows there who knew all about him: he was not the pat- 
tern young man of Railham by any means. He wouldn’t have 
sung if he could have helped it. But he could not help it. 

“Sing,” said the priest quietly, and immediately began the 
next verse. No one was more surprised than Jake’s mother to 
hear his voice joined with that of Father Catesby. 


At first I would not hearken, 
And put off till the morrow; 

But life began to darken, 
And I was sick with sorrow; 


And now at least twenty voices joined in the refrain: 


And I thought I heard Him say, 
As He came along His way: 
“© silly souls come near Me, 
My sheep should never fear Me, 
I am the Shepherd true.” 
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Stephen Drub’s was one: he considered that he sang “ second ” 
—and it was at least that. Mrs. Drub had a penetrating treble, 
not unlike a canary’s, but she liked the hymn, and liked singing 
it; and so did "Melia Swipp, whose father kept the Star; so also 
did Roob Capper, the young gamekeeper from Henham, who had 
really walked over to see her. And Roob was not ecclesiastically 
minded, alleging that it was not possible for gamekeepers to at- 
tend divine service “ alonger poachers.” Jake Sheen was not sorry 
to hear so many others joining in, though he had experienced a 
sort of exaltation in singing the first four lines of that verse alone 
with Father Catesby. . 

In the last verse nearly everyone joined, but it was not hard 
to pick out the voices of the young priest and of the young butcher: 
they were well matched in strength and clearness, though the ad- 
vantage in tone and quality was, as Jake knew very well, not on 
his side. 

I thought His love would weaken, 

As more and more He knew me; 
But it burneth like a beacon, 

And its light and heat go through me; 
And I ever hear Him say, 
As He goes along His way: 

“O silly souls come near Me,...... 


It was deep dusk now, and the lights in the little chapel on 
wheels seemed to shine much more brightly. A few stars were 
visible in the darkening sky, and from far away over the flats, 
landward, came the weird call of a corn crake in the standing corn. 
A dog bayed in a lonely cottage half-way to the sea. When the 
hymn ceased, there was no other sound except the rustle of the 
little crowd as it settled itself to listen. Father Catesby had gone 
a step or two forward and turned, so that he stood leaning against 
the open end of the van-chapel. 

“T shall not begin to-night,” he said, “to try and tell you 
anything about the things which my religion teaches and yours 
does not. I want you who listen to listen as friends, if you will 
let it be so, and so I would not care to begin with things about which, 
perhaps, we differ. However we may end, let us begin in agree- 
ment. You have sung that hymn with us because we are all of us, 
you and we, strangers, silly sheep, and the same tender and 
kind Shepherd is looking for us all, and calling us all. 

“ Who is He, and what right has He? It is a great thing to 
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do—to call all men silly who will not hear Him; to claim every 
lad and girl, every old tired man and woman, every stalwart busy 
man, of every nation for His own sheep: to make Himself the 
Shepherd of a fold whose limit is the big world and all who dwell 
in it. No one else ever dared to ask so much; how dare He? 

“ Kings have claimed much; in old times they claimed a great 
deal more: absolute obedience and hard service. Did any king 
ever claim what this Shepherd with the quiet voice asks? You 
know what He asks—yourselves. Not obedience only, or service 
only. He only claims them as proof that you are His, you your- 
selves: that He is Master, not just of your outward acts, but of 
your thoughts. Does any other king claim that? Has any other 
master demanded not only service but perfect love? He does. 
The Pharisees in the Bible gave the outward service, and He turned 
from them, because they kept their hearts for themselves, to do what 
they liked with. I do not want to make as little as possible of His 
claims for fear you should refuse and turn away: I want you to re- 
member fully how much it is He does claim. He claims all you 
have to give, and the most astounding claim of all is that He asks 
the gift of yourselves. 

“Though in His name you moved mountains; though you 
called to yonder far-off sea in His name and bade it come hither, 
and it obeyed; though you sold every little thing you have, your 
clothes, the things that make up your homes, and gave the money 
to the poor; though you let them who deny His name take your 
bodies and burn them, He would not be content if you held back one 
thing, one coin in all this great price; just the one thing every man 
wants to keep—himself: his heart, his own dear secret will. This 
Shepherd, with the gentlest voice ever heard on earth, asks that, all 
that, and will take no less. How dare He? 

“Tt is not my business to pretend that the claim is little: 
it is enormous; it would be monstrous; it would be the most awful, 
terrific insolence ever heard of—but for one thing. Listen: I 
stand here knowing that He is hearing, and to your faces and to 
His I dare say that to make such a claim proves Him to be one of 
three things. Jesus Christ is His Name. You know it well, you 
have heard it all your lives. Do you know Him? Do you know 
Who He is? If not, I do not wonder if there be some here who 
have never given in to His claim. 

“Listen, as He is listening. If He makes those claims, and 
He does make them—He has been making them for nineteen hun- 
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dred years—well, then, He Who lays such a claim to every human 
heart and every human life: to yours, and yours, and yours, and 
mine; to every king’s life, and every beggar’s heart, He must be one 
of three things: an impostor, or a maniac, or God. There is no 
alternative; no other way out of it. If you say He was the holiest 
man that ever walked this world of ours, it is nothing to the point. 
If you call Him God’s greatest prophet, it has nothing to do with it. 
If you admit His teaching is better and nobler than what any 
other man ever taught, but no more, then I say that is no excuse. 
No saint, no holy man, no prophet, no teacher, could make a claim 
like His upon the whole race of men, and escape man’s just re- 
bellion. For man belongs to God, and to no one less; if there were 
no God then man would be his own, and belong to himself and 
miserable despair. But there is God, and you know it. So Jesus 
Christ is God, or He has no right to make a claim like His. 

“You know His life. It was your earliest lesson. You know 
His language and His acts. Were they the speech and deeds 
of an impostor, a cheat, of one who came to embezzle the heart of 
mankind? Were they the words and acts of an impostor? Was His 
teaching insane on the one hand, or hollow and insincere on the 
other? Were His acts the deeds of a madman, or the deeds of a 
cheat? If so you are right, all men are right who ignore His 
claims and brush them aside as a folly or an impertinence. But, if 
not, then He is God. 

“ Never forget that He claimed to be God. Only God is eter- 
nal, and He claimed to be eternal; and in claiming to be eternal 
He used of Himself the Name that His hearers knew belonged 
to God alone. ‘Before Abraham was made I am,’ He said, and 
the Jews knew that He was calling Himself God, so they sought 
to stone Him. But He not only said that He was God Himself, 
He taught others that they should say it. He asked His Apostles 
what men called Him, Who it was they made Him out to be, 
and they told Him how some said He was one of the old prophets 
risen from the dead, and others that He was a new prophet greater 
than any that had come before Him; but that He would not have. 
‘But Whom do you say that I am? He asked. And there was only 
one even of the Apostles who could answer. Simon, whom they 
called Peter, that is Rock, answered: ‘Thou art the Christ the Son 
of the Living God.’ If Christ had not willed that men should 
call Him God, then would Peter have been rebuked. But Christ 
said to him: ‘Blessed art thou, Simon, son of John, for flesh and 
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blood hath not revealed it to thee, but My Father Who is in 
heaven.’ And He gave him a great reward, because he first had 
called and acknowledged Him God. ‘Thou art Peter,’ He said, ‘the 
Rock, and on this rock I will build My Church, and the gates of hell 
shall not prevail against it: and to thee will I give the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven, and what thou shalt bind on earth shall be 
bound in heaven, and what thou shalt loose on earth shall be loosed 
in heaven.’ Thus we see that He called Himself God, and that 
He gave a unique blessing and a unique office to him also who first 
called Him God. 

“ But He did more: that He was right, and that Peter was 
right, He proved by doing what none but God can do. He not 
only commanded angry waves and they obeyed Him; He not only 
healed incurable diseases, but He raised those already dead to 
life, and among them Himself. After they had killed Him and 
buried Him, He Who had called Death to Himself as a master 
calls a servant, and had made the frightened servant do its work 
even on Him—while the day turned black with fear and horror— 
He, I say, called Life, His other servant, and bade it come back 
to Himself though He was dead. He had died because He chose, 
and when He chose to live again, He lived. No one could do 
that unless He were God. 

“ And that is why He has a right to make the claim He does 
make. There could be no other excuse or justification for it. 
Are you men? Are you creatures, or a race of gods uncreated? 
If you are creatures, He created you; for there is only one Creator, 
God, and He is God. If you are His creatures the claim is on you 
too: on each of you. He does not claim one here and another 
there, passing some by; He does not merely call the human race 
as a whole to come to Him; He comes to each, and to each 
separately He puts forward the same claim. He wants each of 
you; each of your hearts; the whole thing that makes yourself in 
each of you. Has He got it? Have you listened, have you 
obeyed? He is your Master: whose servants are you? I ask 
you that, not for you to answer me, but for you to answer Him; do 
not tell me, but tell yourself. Are you the servant of Jesus Christ 
—or whose? There are other masters: He is not the only one. 
Is one of them your real master? As little children you learned 
of the world, and the flesh, and the devil: and the three names 
meant nothing to you. You could not understand them. Do you 
understand them yet? Perhaps you say: ‘Eh the world! The 
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world has not much to do with me. The world is not for poor 
folks.’ That is true. The world has not done very much for you; 
and most likely it never will. The less reason you should do 
much for it. But though the world is not for you, are you all for the 
world? Can poor folks never be worldly, or greedy, or selfish, or 
grasping, or cheating, or cruel, or unjust? 

“Tt is not always the busy masters that get best served. 
There are mean servants who will do ten times more for a hard 
and selfish master than they will do for a master who does only 
too much for them. The more he does for them the less they 
make of him. Is Jesus Christ or the world the best master, think 
you? 

“What did you know of the flesh when you were a child? 
You know now. Is it your master? The flesh does not pick his 
servants among the rich and great only. One need not be a 
fine gentleman to be a scamp; if there be broken hearts and ruined 
lives, and women that were sinless girl-babies once, and now are 
rotting down into death and hell—common men and lads, working 
fellows, have done their share of the foul accursed business—it 
has not all been done by the fine fellows of the big cities; no, 
country lads and farm hands have done their share. In villages 
that look all peace and purity the flesh has its servants, willing and 
laughing :, it sows seed up and down the country, not in towns 
only—his rotten harvest is everywhere. Of the flesh shall be 
reaped corruption, and it is being reaped every day in a million 
souls and bodies that belong to Jesus Christ. 

“ The devil! When you were children you thought of him as 
a bogey and were frightened; now, perhaps, he seems a sort of 
joke. But in reality he is a friend. You never thought when 
you were a little child of such a horrible friend; but how is it now? 
It is our friends we like to please, and our friends who please us: 
which do you like to please, Jesus Christ or the devil? Which 
pleases you, Jesus Christ or the devil? You know very well how 
you can please Jesus Christ, and you know best whether you try. 
You know well what things please you, are they His things or the 
devil’s? 

“ Friends who love each other, and keep together, grow like 
one another, because they love the same sort of things, and do 
the same sort of things, and talk of the same sort of things, and 
think of the same sort of things. Are you grown like Jesus Christ, 
or are you growing like the devil? You can judge by your habits; 
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by the things you do, or want to do; the talk you love; the thoughts 
you love. Well, are they the sort of habits, the sort of deeds done 
or longed for, the sort of talk that Jesus Christ loves, or the sort 
the devil likes? Tell yourself, do not tell me; you need not tell 
God for He knows, and you need not tell the devil for he sees 
and hears. Who is your Friend? What are you growing like?” 

They all thought the priest was going on a long while yet; they 
expected a rounding off and a summing up. But he stopped 
abruptly. And so it was that his last brief question went on ask- 
ing itself in the minds of some of them long after he had ceased. 
Another hymn was sung: “ Sweet Savior, Bless Us Ere We Go;” 
there were a few very short and simple prayers, and the first 
“ meeting ” was over. 

“Tt was suttingly a meetin’,’ Mr. Drub maintained on his 
way home, “ ther’d ha’ bin a collection else. ’*Tweren’t a service.” 

“ And meetin’s are a far deal better nor services,” said Mrs. 
Drub. “Times I could a’most ha’ fencied me’sel in Arannah.” 

She meant nothing but praise, however, and was resolved 
to go again. Many did. Some were pretty sure they would not. 
“ Who is your friend? What are you growing like?” is not a 
question everybody, even in a simple place like Railham, cares to 
be forced to answer. 

Jake Sheen answered it, and answered it with an honesty 
that was part of his by no means perfect character, and he knew 
very well he should go again. He was not at all desirous yet 
of changing masters ; but he knew he could not keep away. Father 
Catesby had fascinated him in an. odd, half-human fashion. If 
the priest had announced a course of addresses on Euclid, or the 
Differential Calculus, he would have attended them all, for the sake 
of looking at him and hearing his voice. But he knew, uneasily, 
that the priest would conquer him, and, though he did not welcome 
the idea, he could not prevent its realization by simply staying away. 

He was one of the first to slip off when the “ meeting” broke 
up, though he would have liked to linger, and presently an intimate 
friend overtook him, and inquired with flippant intimacy what he 
was growing like. 

“Tf you want to go on looking like yourself you’d better 
hold your jaw,” Jake retorted grimly. “If you go on, I’ll make 
you look as different as no one i’ Rellum ’d know who you was 
meant for.” 


[TO BE CONCLUDED. ] 




















THE DISINTEGRATION OF SOCIALISM. 
BY HENRY SOMERVILLE. 


ae HAT is Socialism? The question is often asked by 
yi its less intelligent adherents, and in answer they 
offer a neat little definition which is supposed to 
clear the word of all charges of ambiguity. Or the 
question is similarly asked the less intelligent critics, 
who 10 scoff i at Socialism because the statements of its advocates are 
so vague, and so rich in inconsistencies. But the question is also 
asked honestly and earnestly by the student who really wants to 
know, who realizes that a thing may be true though it can only 
be stated vaguely; but who nevertheless cannot be content as long 
as there is vagueness, for he knows that though vagueness means 
sometimes an obscure truth, it more often implies some hidden error. 
Socialist controversial literature is full of complaints of misrepre- 
sentation, and though these complaints are often justified, the oppo- 
nents have much excuse for their mistakes, for it is a matter 
of the extremest difficulty to ascertain what is the representative, 
I won’t say the authoritative, teaching of Socialism, as distinct 
from the views of individual advocates. 

Perhaps the present writer will be pardoned if he relates a 
personal experience. I was one of three men who as students at 
Ruskin College, Oxford, were eagerly interested in Socialism. We 
were each workingmen who had gained scholarships for the col- 
lege, and when we first went there we had, as we thought, our 
minds made up on the question of Socialism. I was an opponent, 
my two friends were very enthusiastic advocates. We did not dis- 
pute as to the meaning of Socialism; we considered it accurately 
and adequately defined as the collective ownership and control of 
the means of production, distribution, and exchange. In our final 
year at college we were preparing for the examination for the Ox- 
ford Diploma in Economics and Political Science, and all three of 
us chose Socialism as our special subject in the examination. Asa 
consequence, we were obliged to acquire a first-hand knowledge 
of the chief exponents of Socialist doctrine. We all studied as- 
siduously, and were rewarded by gaining the diploma; but at the 
end of the course none of us could say what Socialism was! My 
two friends (who had distinguished themselves in the examination) 
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admitted as readily as I did the impossibility of giving a positive 
definition of Socialism. Yet they still remain sincere believers in 
Socialism, and ardent workers in the Socialist movement; and I 
remain an active, though I hope a sympathetic, opponent. This 
little story illustrates what almost every inquirer feels: that there 
is something very strong and something very weak in Socialism. 
The man who succeeds in showing clearly what is this strength 
and what is this weakness, will make an important contribution to 
human knowledge. 

There is one characteristic which is common to every historical 
and contemporary form of Socialism. Socialism always represents 
a revolt against the system called capitalism. And capitalism means 
this: That the natural resources and the instruments necessary for 
the production of wealth are owned and controlled by one section 
of the community, whilst the rest of the population, having no 
property, are compelled to gain a livelihood by hiring themselves out 
as laborers to the owning class. The terms of hire, or wages, 
are determined in this system not according to any ethical standard 
of what is just, but according to the “forces of demand and supply,” 
that is to say, the employer gives as little as he can, and the laborer 
takes as much as he can. This is capitalism in its essential nature. 
The system prevails to-day, with some modifications, in all industrial 
countries; it is of quite recent origin, and was practically unknown 
to the world until the latter half of the eighteenth century. In its 
early stages, before it had fully asserted itself as an accomplished 
fact, capitalism was regarded as an ideal economic system by the 
classical economists of the early nineteenth century. A century’s 
experience of the working of capitalism has taught us that under 
that system the laborer is normally the weaker party in the wage 
bargain, and thus one of the incidents of capitalism has ever been 
the evil of sweating. The philosophic defenders of capitalism 
were humane men, and would have deplored oppression of labor, but 
they believed that the natural working of the capitalistic system 
would ultimately bring to labor a greater share of wealth than it 
could possibly attain under any other system. 

Socialism, I say, in all its forms, has represented a protest 
against the capitalism above defined. This is about the only point 
which all the historical forms of Socialism have in common. Par- 
enthetically it may be observed that, though this is a position com- 
mon to Socialists, it is not peculiar to them. Other opponents of 
capitalistic theory and practice have been conservative idealists, 
as Coleridge and Southey; humanitarian teachers, as Carlyle and 
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Ruskin; and the whole school of Catholic economists, notably 
Pope Leo XIII. 

Since the time of SS. Simon and Fourier, Socialism has gone 
further, and one of its characteristics has been hostility to all 
individual ownership of productive wealth. Except on these nega- 
tive points, Socialism shows endless variations. There is not a 
single positive proposal, which can be said to be distinctively 
socialist, on which Socialists are agreed. Socialism is spoken of 
by Mr. H. G. Wells as “a developing doctrine,” but this is con- 
tradicted by the whole history of the movement of Socialist theory. 
The history of Socialism divides itself into three stages: the 
Utopian stage, the “ scientific’ or Marxian stage, and the present 
revisionist or reformist stage. Utopianism crashed to pieces as 
soon as it came in contact with human realities—for corroboration 
of this verdict see Marx or any Socialist handbook written since his 
day. The “ scientific” Socialism of Marx, based as it was upon 
a rigid theory of economic determinism, succeeded and superseded 
Utopianism, but it was a negation of, not a development from, its 
predecessor. There is about as much relationship between Utopian- 
ism and Marxism as between the utilitarianism of Bentham and 
the idealism of Thomas Hill Green. Of course they are akin in 
some respects; but so are all the most alien systems of thought. 
The third stage of Socialism, reformism, is the outcome of the 
bankruptcy of Marxism. We shall not waste time discussing the 
barren question whether Mr. Wells and Mr. Sidney Webb and Mr. 
Ramsay Macdonald have developed the doctrines of Marx, or 
whether they have not entirely repudiated them. It is sufficient 
to say that “scientific” Socialism is utterly exploded. Of all 
Marx’s predictions of the necessary course of capitalistic develop- 
ment, only one, that with reference to the concentration of industry, 
has been even partially verified by events. As a consequence, the 
policy of the prevailing Socialism is no longer shaped according to 
the Marxian theories. 

What is Socialism to-day? We do not expect that all Social- 
ists should agree on the methods of realizing their aims, or on the 
details of the Socialist State. But have Socialists any distinctive 
general principles to which they all assent? The latest re-statement 
of Socialism is Mr. Philip Snowden’s book just published under the 
title Socialism and Syndicalism. Mr. Snowden quotes the defini- 
tion of Socialism given by Mr. Balfour in 1907: 

Socialism has one meaning only. Socialism means and can 
mean nothing else than that the community or the State is to 
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take all the means of production into its own hands, that pri- 
vate property and private enterprise are to come to an end, 
and all that private property and private enterprise carry with 
them. That is Socialism and nothing else is Socialism. 


Read now Mr. Snowden’s objection to Mr. Balfour’s definition : 


That definition is not an accurate and precise statement of 
the aims of present-day Socialism. Socialism not only can 
mean, but does mean something else than that the community 
is to take over all the means of production, and that private 
property and private enterprise are to come to an end. So- 
cialism only proposes to make such of the means of production 
into public property as can be conveniently and advantageously 
owned and controlled by the community. 


The italics in the last sentence are mine. The obvious com- 
ment on that senience is that if Socialism “ only proposes ” so much, 
then indeed Sir William Harcourt’s celebrated dictum, “ We are all 
Socialists now,” is literally true, and not only are we all Socialists 
now, but we have all been Socialists always. Herbert Spencer, 
Mr. Sidney Webb, and Lord Rothschild could equally well sub- 
scribe to Mr. Snowden’s proposition; but though they agreed on 
the general principle, they might differ about its application, as to 
which particular industries could “ conveniently and advantageously 
be owned and controlled ” by the community. Mr. Snowden simply 
reduces the issue to a question of the comparative efficiency of 
public and private enterprise in particular cases. After admitting, 
as Mr. Snowden does, that “if private enterprise can carry on any 
productive works, or conduct any public service better than the 
community can do it, a Socialist State might certainly be trusted 
to encourage that form of enterprise which would bring the best 
results to the community,” it shows mere confusion of thought 
to say on the next page that the Socialist State would not allow 
capital to be employed for the purpose of appropriating profit or 
surplus-value. To prohibit the employment of private capital for 
profit, is practically to prohibit its employment absolutely. 

Socialism is equally meaningless according to the definitions 
of other of its acknowledged leaders, as, for example, Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald and Edward Bernstein, chief of Revisionists. The 
latter defines Socialism as “ the movement towards, or the state of 
an order of society based on, the principle of association.” But 
as “the principle of association” is implied in the very idea of 
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society, it is impossible to conceive of a society that would not be 
Socialist according to Bernstein’s definition. Of course it would be 
possible to quote many definitions from other Socialist writers that 
do express a distinctive doctrine. For example, the official pro- 
grammes of Socialist organizations, as the Fabian Society and the 
Independent Labor Party in England, and the Socialist Party and 
the Socialist Labor Party in America, give definitions which, though 
expressed in very general terms, it would be pedantic to quarrel with 
for insufficient precision. My point is that Socialist leaders do not 
all hold to these relatively precise statements, and, therefore, 
they cannot be taken to express principles considered as essential 
by all Socialists. What we want, and what no one has yet given 
us, is a definition of Socialism which can be accepted as expressing 
a creed held by all Socialists and only by Socialists. All the cur- 
rent definitions are either so narrow that they would exclude the 
most influential Socialist in England, Mr. Sidney Webb, or else 
they are so wide that they would admit a high Tory like Lord Hugh 
Cecil. Indeed, some recent definitions are comprehensive enough 
to stamp the whole peerage and all Wall Street as Socialist. 
The qualifications which are being introduced in modern 
re-statements of Socialist theory, would be of little importance if it 
were not for the fact that they correspond with certain changes 
in the actual policy of the Socialist movement in all countries 
where it has reached an advanced stage, as France, Belgium, Ger- 
many, England. I do not include the United States, because the 
Socialist movement there is as yet young. It is full of enthusiasm 
and vigor and hope, as the young should be. But it has also other 
characteristics of youth: it is undeveloped, and it has yet to ex- 
perience power and responsibility. When American Socialism has 
passed the stage of mere propaganda, when the Socialist Party be- 
gins to take a responsible share in the actual work of national 
legislation and administration, then we shall see whether the char- 
acter of Socialism is not metamorphosized in the States as it has 
been in the older countries. The two great facts that strike the 
student of the contemporary Socialist movement in Europe are 
these: first, that Socialism as a political force is ceasing to contend 
seriously for the transfer of the means of production from private 
‘to public hands; second, that the proletarian discontent which has 
hitherto supplied the Socialist movement with its driving force, is 
now turning in an anti-socialistic direction. 
I shall speak of the second fact first, as its significance is the 
VOL. XCVIII.—I12 
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more readily apparent. The most recent movement of the pro- 
letariat is the Syndicalist movement; and Syndicalism is essentially 
a revolt from Socialism. It may be objected that Syndicalism is no- 
where very strong, except in the Latin countries, and also that 
Syndicalism is not opposed to Socialism in its fundamental aims, 
but only in its methods of realizing those aims. It may be urged 
that Socialism and Syndicalism are at one in aiming at the aboli- 
tion of capitalism, but whereas Socialism trusts to political methods, 
Syndicalism relies only on economic action. It is true that Socialism 
and Syndicalism agree in their hostility to capitalism, but there their 
agreement ends. On questions of positive methods and aims, they 
are not only different but antagonistic. If anything at all can be 
said about Socialism as a positive doctrine, it is that it places great 
trust in the State; it proposes a great extension of State action and 
a great increase of State power. Now it is incontrovertible that 
Syndicalism has as its most essential characteristic a strong dis- 
like and fear of State action, and it most resolutely opposes the 
increase of State power. And this opposition to the State is not 
merely instinctive, nor is it merely directed against the present 
class administration. The writings of French Syndicalists abound 
in subtle analyses of the working of State machinery and of the 
State mind, and on grounds both of economics and psychology they 
are anti-political. This difference between Socialism and Syndical- 
ism is absolutely vital; and such irreconcilable opposition on positive 
doctrine is far more important than their agreement on the nega- 
tive point of hostility to capitalism. This interpretation of Syn- 
dicalism as a revolt against Socialism is confirmed by the fact that 
the Syndicalist forces in France are recruited mainly from the 
ranks of the State employees, the railway workers, the post office 
servants, and the school teachers! 

Even if it were true that Syndicalism is strong only in France, 
its strength there would be very significant, for France is the 
country where political Socialism has made the most progress. 
German Socialists can boast of a greater number of voters, but as 
Germany is not governed by the Reichstag, the German Socialists 
have had little real power. In France every government since 1906 
has been more or less dependent for its existence on Socialist sup- 
port, and two Socialists, M. Vivian and M. Briand, have been Prime 
Ministers. Yet as French Socialism advances in political power, it 
rouses more and more proletarian opposition. Nor is the phenom- 
ena of Syndicalism seen only in France. The number of English 
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workers consciously holding Syndicalist theories is very small, but 
in practice the English labor movement has been profoundly Syn- 
dicalist during the last three years. It has exhibited a growing 
zest for “direct action,” and a growing indifference to political 
action. The years 1911-1913 have been years of almost unpar- 
alleled labor unrest. Strikes have been extraordinarily numerous, 
and of record extent. In Marxian language, there has been a period 
of very acute class-consciousness and class-war. But it is remark- 
able that in this exciting period the political Labor and Socialist 
movement has been stagnant, if not actually declining. The labor 
candidates have been at the bottom of the poll in every by-election 
contested. At Hanley and at Bow and Bromley they lost seats that 
they had previously held. During the same period the trade unions 
increased their membership enormously, but the membership of 
Socialist organizations remained stationary. 

Having said so much of the proletarian drift from Socialism, 
I now come to discuss the other aspect of Socialist disintegration, 
the fact that Socialist parties are ceasing to aim at the abolition 
of capitalistic ownership, and are working to establish such owner- 
ship on a basis even firmer than exists at present. This is seen 
clearly in the agrarian policy of continental Socialist parties, and 
it is seen also, though less palpably, in the social reform measures 
proposed and supported by Socialists in all countries. Agrarian 
Socialism means that peasant proprietors are to be helped to main- 
tain their position as owners of the land they cultivate. The 
early Marxians confidently predicted that the peasantry would dis- 
appear before the progress of capitalistic, large-scale production in 
agriculture as in industry. But the peasants have not disappeared ; 
they have more than held their own against their bigger competitors, 
and, more important, they present a solid anti-Socialist voting force. 
Socialists have therefore tried to placate the peasants. Says Mr. 
R. C. K. Ensor, one of the most scholarly of English Socialist 
writers : 


The nearest approach to a volte-face which Socialists have 
attempted since Marx, has been in relation to agrarianism. 
We have noted how largely the resistance to Socialism on the ° 
Continent depends, electorally speaking, on the peasants. Marx 
thought that the advantage of concentrating capital would be 
felt in agriculture as in other industries; but in spite of a tem- 
porary confirmation of this view by the mammoth farms which 
sprang up in Western Australia, it now appears very doubtful. 
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Figures for or against the persistence of peasantry are con- 
flicting ; but at any rate great numbers of peasants remain...... 
Reformists have substituted a policy of actively assisting the 
peasants for the orthodox policy of leaving them to succumb 
to capitalism.* 


As Mr. Ensor goes on to say, the policy of championing the 
peasant has important supporters in France and Gerthany, though 
not the acknowledged party policy in either. Socialists like Kaut- 
sky are favorable to the protection of the peasant, though they do 
not all go as far as Dr. Edouard David, the Revisionist leader who 
strongly supports peasant proprietorship. 

Agrarian Socialism quite openly admits and confirms private 
ownership of capital. Reformist Socialism generally admits and 
confirms private capitalism, practically if not professedly, by the 
policy it pursues with regard to social reforms. This point has 
been brought out most forcibly by Mr. Hilaire Belloc in The 
Servile State. The chief argument of that book is this: that you 
cannot possibly establish Socialism except by confiscating the prop- 
erty of the capitalists. It is a mere confusion of thought to sup- 
pose Socialism can be brought about if you give the capitalists com- 
pensation. Now there has not been any confiscation of capital 
effected. Socialist parties are not even demanding confiscation, 
they are giving and offering compensation; and accordingly they 
are not advancing one step towards Socialism. Socialism involves 
a transfer of the means of production from private owners to the 
State. If the State, in taking over any particular undertaking, 
gives the owners less than the full value, then there is confiscation. 
If the State does give the full value, then the private owners lose 
none of their capital, and the State gains none. So there is no 
transfer of property from capitalist to State! Hypothetically the 
State might give full compensation, and still gain capital if by more 
economical working or some other cause the capital which it 
acquired subsequently rose in value above its purchase price. Con- 
versely, the State would lose if the capital subsequently fell below 
its purchase price in value. In either case the wholesale change 
required by Socialism is hardly to be expected from such fluctua- 
tions. 

Socialization by compensation is more than impracticable; it is 
inconceivable. Socialism by confiscation is at least conceivable, but 
the difficulties against it in practice are so great that Socialist pol- 


*Modern Socialism, by R. C. K. Ensor. 
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iticians do not dare to propose it. Accordingly the Socialists are 
contenting themselves with a policy for merely regulating capital- 
ism. They will establish labor exchanges to adjust the supply 
of labor to the demand for it, and thus regularize employment; 
they will establish wage boards and courts of arbitration to settle 
the lowest wages which an employer will be permitted to give, and 
the terms at which the worker will be compelled to work; they will 
establish a great many more compulsory things, like State insurance, 
all for regulating the relation between capitalistic employer and 
proletarian wage-earner, but still they will leave the one a cap- 
italist and the other proletarian. All this is beautifully evident 
in England, where the Socialist Labor Party works so harmoniously 
with the Liberal Party. Perhaps the solution is the best possible 
one; but it is not the solution that Socialist theory demanded until 
a short time ago. And as I have already indicated, the rise of 
Syndicalism seems to show that the solution is not giving universal 
satisfaction. 

In this article we have seen something of the obscureness of 
Socialist theory, of the despairing compromises of Socialist policy, 
and of the Syndicalist revolt against both theory and policy. How- 
ever we regard contemporary Socialism, it is plainly in a process 
of disintegration. A Socialist deputy in the French Chamber 
recently designated his party “xm parti sans doctrine,” and bitterly 
criticized the contradictions between its principles and its actions. 
He attributed the defect to a neglect of theoretical studies by 
French Socialists. An able critic, M. Lemozin, writing in the 
Mouvement Social of January, 1912, offered a different explanation. 
He asked: “Is not Socialism finding itself opposed by experience, 
by life itself, which rejects it as an inassimilable element?” The 
same writer concludes: 


Socialism is now hardly more than an electioneering spring- 
board ; as a body of principles it is in course of dissolution not 
only in France, but in all countries; its dogmas die one after 
the other; it will survive only by constant adaptations and 
transformations in unceasing “ revisions,” and this revisionism 
will be its disintegration. For the mass of the workers it is 
neither a doctrine nor a Utopia of the future; it is merely a 
collection of immediate demands. As sociology, it has but 
superficial roots in the popular mind. Syndicalism is gaining 
to Socialism’s loss. 














SAINTS ROUND THE ALTAR. 


BY EMILY HICKEY. 


Ou, they throng, the countless Hallows, round the altar where He lies, 
Whom we see by Faith’s high vision, Whom they see with open eyes. 


These, the glorious Saints of Jesus, women and men who held on high 
Fast the standard of the Lamb through all their sharpest agony. 


These, the lovely Saints of Jesus, women and men whose lives confest 
Through the good of God’s bestowing the perfection of His best. 


These, the darling baby Hallows, crowned with golden crowns that 
press 
No whit heavier than the daisy wreaths of childly happiness. 


Oh, the whiteness of their raiment, raiment washed in priceless Blood! 
Oh, the brightness of their faces, blest in Love’s beatitude! 


Saints of Jesus, Saints of Jesus, who your blest reward have won, 
At His altar we are kneeling, in your sweet communion. 


We the erring, we the feeble, we by storm-winds tossed and driven, 
We the conquered in the battles where so faintly we had striven. 


We with sordid spirit meanly who look down and thus deny 
To our eyes the unuttered grandeur of God’s generosity. 


We who grovel, seeking, searching—we, the children of the King— 
Soiled possessions, worthless havings, with a muck-rake gathering. 


Pray for us, O happy Hallows, ye who bring to this high place 
Honour folded in His honour, grace reflexion of His grace. 


Pray for us all weak and needing, yet who say in faith serene, 
This your Monarch is our Brother, and our Mother is your Queen! 











THE OBERAMMERGAU OF CALIFORNIA. 


BY C. STUART MADDEN. 


S—OOIHE true pageant play, the object of which is to por- 
Yi] tray the early history of a people or community in 
an inspiring light, has been eagerly sought after in 
America, but found very difficult of attainment, in 
that the tableaux that constituted it, however splen- 
did, neon only to the imagination of the spectators, and failed 
to reach their hearts. A further difficulty has been due to the 
fact that, generally speaking, our nation lacks a past and romantic 
ruins for a background; that her beginnings are comparatively new; 
that we have not sufficient perspective as yet to permit of a haze 
of romance and historic poetry; that we have no ancient heritage. 

But there is one chapter in American history, well suited for 
such a purpose, that has hitherto been overlooked, namely, the old 
mission days of California. Everyone knows in a general way of 
the California Missions, and has admired their picturesque struc- 
ture; but their vast importance in the history of California is not 
yet fully appreciated. Our present California is the superstructure 
built upon the work of these missions as a foundation. The im- 
pression prevails with some that, because the mission buildings have 
fallen to decay, the work itself was a failure; but it must be re- 
membered that the buildings and the material wealth possessed 
were but the exterior evidences of an interior spiritual work. The 
buildings have decayed, but the real work and object of the mission 
Fathers—the planting of religion and of true wisdom—remain, for 
neither earthquakes, conflagrations, nor commercialism can obliter- 
ate them. 

The Franciscan Friars, who joyfully undertook the great and 
glorious, though highly dangerous, task of Christianizing and thus 
civilizing California, led a life rigorous in the extreme, quite devoid 
of carnal desire for self-indulgence or gain of any sort for them- 
selves. They had very few comforts, and their privations were 
ofttimes tragic. Yet the stage on which their lives were set 
supplies such a wealth of color, action, and grandeur, that it yields 
rich and ample material for a spectacular, historic drama, such as 
is now wrought into the first American production. of this character 
ever successfully offered to the public—‘‘ The Mission Play.” 
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To John Steven McGroarty, already prominent in literary 
circles in California as one of its foremost historians, as well as a 
talented poet, belongs the honor of this brilliant triumph. So great 
an achievement could only be possible to a soul deeply imbued with 
sympathy for the work and longings of these devout men of in- 
domitable purpose, and restless, unquenchable zeal. Mr. McGroarty 
has, with consummate art, depicted the various types of human 
beings that were a feature in the lives of these loved and loving 
Fathers, of their many responsibilities, emergencies, and difficulties, 
as well as the various innocent pastimes upon which they benignly 
smiled. The incidents of the play are entirely true to historical 
facts. 

This project was accompanied by the appropriate idea of build- 
ing for the play a theatre on mission soil, in the immediate vicinity 
of San Gabriel Mission, which was founded in 1771 under the 
direction of, and visited very many times by, the saintly Father 
Junipero Serra. Though now scarred and worn, it has escaped 
destruction. The ground on which the playhouse stands is his- 
toric, having been donated by the parish for the purpose. On this 
spot the Indian neophytes, under the direction of the padres, made 
the stone and brick with which they built San Gabriel Mission. 
Two gigantic pepper trees, planted by Father Junipero himself dur- 
ing the last years of his life, grace the entrance to the theatre 
grounds. Most of the stage properties, and many of the costumes, 
are historical relics, loaned by enthusiastic Californians. Every 
performer in the cast of three hundred is a native of California, 
and so great is their pride in the play that many are serving with- 
out pay. Thus we have here a combination of perfect conditions 
for a truly great pageant play—historic ground and appointments, 
also community enthusiasm. 

The decoration of the theatre has been most appropriately and 
attractively arranged by Mr. Henry Kabierske, a well-known di- 
rector of pageants. Like the missions of old, it is surrounded by 
a stockade, leaving a broad promenade all around the theatre build- 
ing. The promenade is a miniature of El Camino Real—“ The 
King’s Highway ” of the old days—inasmuch as along it are built 
tiny facsimiles of the entire twenty-one missions, the spaces be- 
tween which represent the rough mountainous country. The little 
missions are true reproductions, about two feet high, having tiled 
roofs, plastered walls, and are complete with patios, arches, towers, 
belfries, and bells, even to lights in the windows. An excellent 
idea is thus formed of the comparative style and extent of the 
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different missions. In the days of their great work, they were 
so established along the King’s Highway that each was one day’s 
journey on foot from its neighbor, and any traveler of whatever 
race or faith was warmly welcomed and gratuitously entertained as 
long as he wished to remain. 

The interior of the theatre is artistically simple, arranged to 
reproduce the atmosphere of the old missions laboriously built 
by the Indian neophytes. This is most successfully accomplished 
by the use of rough, heavy rafters, windows with tiny panes of 
colored glass, great altar candles, mission lamps, and on the walls 
large paintings and skins. The orchestra is cunningly concealed 
under a latticework of vines and flowers. 

The chime of the sweet-toned, eloquent bells of the old mis- 
sion announce that the play is about to commence. A three-foot 
band of ornamental gilt work around the stage gives it the effect 
of a picture in a frame. 

The curtain is withdrawn, revealing picturesque San Diego 
Bay, the “ Harbor of the Sun,” with the great purple promontory 
of Point Loma on the right, and moored in the clear waters of the 
bay the quaint Spanish ship San Carlos, which brought to this land 
part of the first expedition to colonize Upper or Alta California 
that had ever been attempted. The other part, headed by the saintly 
Franciscan Father, Junipero Serra, in charge of religious affairs, 
and the pious, energetic Don Gaspar de Portola, Governor, repre- 
senting the military interests, made the journey on foot. The 
expedition had been sent out from Mexico as the result of the 
earnest efforts of Don José de Galvez, Visitor General, the fondest 
desire of whose heart was to bring the California Indians into the 
fold of the Church. Two more enthusiastic and energetic leaders 
he could not have chosen. Great was the joy when the two divi- 
sions met at the beautiful, sunny port of San Diego. They num- 
bered in all one hundred and thirty souls, padres, Indian neophytes 
from Mexico, a physician, soldiers, and muleteers. The journey 
had been long and hard, and many of their number fell ill and died. 
Galvez had promised to send a ship with provisions within a month, 
but, though it was now nine months since their arrival in San Diego, 
the ship had not appeared, and great was the consequent suffering. 
The little band was on the point of starvation, nearly all were ill, 
and scarcely a day passed without one of their number being taken 
by death. 

On the stage are visible some of the tule huts erected by the 
little company. In the foreground, three Catalonian soldiers and 
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their corporal are on guard, discussing the situation. They com- 
plain of their hunger, regret having come to California, and deplore 
the sickness and suffering in the camp. The California Indians 
they pronounce to be quite hopeless, as being too dirty, too de- 
graded, and too bestial to be attracted to baptism by even the 
loving kindness of Father Junipero, whom, no matter what they 
may say of anyone else, they greatly revere. 

True it was that, in spite of all the efforts and zeal of the 
Fathers and the Indians from Mexico, they had not, during their 
nine months’ stay, succeeded in making one convert among these 
Indians. 

The soldiers also discuss how, two weeks after their arrival 
here, sixty of their number, led by Don Gaspar Portola, had set out 
on an expedition to find Monterey Bay, and, as they have not yet re- 
turned, grave fears are entertained as to their fate. Father Juni- 
pero has spent all the day in fasting and prayer for the safe return 
of Portola and his men. This holy man now appears, pale and 
worn, but with a spiritual calm illumining his face. At his request 
the soldiers go to the top of the hill to look once more for their 
missing companions ere evening falls. 

Junipero now sends for Vincenzo, his most reliable neophyte 
worker among the Indians. Beautiful is the Father’s manner to- 
ward this Indian; beautiful, too, is the ardent love shining in the 
dark face of Vincenzo, as he reports no success, and eagerly an- 
nounces his willingness to go forth again, even now to endeavor to 
bring just one child for baptism before the day shall close. He de- 
parts, taking bright-colored pieces of cloth and beads as presents 
for the Indians. Junipero falls upon his knees, and prays, with all 
the fervor of his earnest, loving heart, that their efforts at Chris- 
tianizing the natives may have even some little fruit. 

While he is at prayer, the soldiers rush in, shouting wildly that 
Portola and his men are very near. All the members of the little 
band, who are able, toyously assemble and go forth to meet them. 
Shortly, they all swarm in upon the stage in excited clamor, but 
it is a sorry cavalcade of wounded, half-starved, exhausted men, 
some of whom are carried on rude litters. The poor creatures 
pass on to their quarters, leaving Portola and the Friars to talk with 
the reverend Father. Portola, in the now bedraggled costume of 
a Spanish captain, announces, to Father Junipero’s consternation, 
that the fort of Monterey has not been found; and that the many 
months of hardship have wrought great havoc among his men. 
Portola, in turn, is shocked and deeply disappointed to learn that 
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the promised ship has not arrived, and no Indians have yet been 
converted, for these hopes had been his greatest strength in his 
recent struggles. 

Portola has one piece of news, however, namely, that, led by 
some of his hunters, they had climbed a steep hill, when their 
amazed eyes beheld a great arm of the sea, extending far inland, 
forming a port grander, more noble than any the European ships 
had ever entered—the grandest harbor in all the world. Father 
Junipero’s spiritual face glows with enthusiasm as he joyfully as- 
sures the staunch old Governor that his journey has by no means 
been in vain, nor a failure, for it is surely St. Francis himself who 
has led him to discover this great and glorious harbor, which 
Junipero now declares shall be named San Francisco, and a mission 
founded there. He calls Don Gaspar’s attention to how richly 
God has blessed him by bestowing upon him this honor. Portola, 
however, is of a practical turn of mind, and cannot see that the 
discovery is of any real avail, when they are all starving. His 
decision is quickly made, and he announces that to-night, with the 
turn of the tide, they will return to Mexico and happiness. Father 
Serra is dismayed, and pleads with all his soul against the abandon- 
ment, but Portola is firm. 

Just here a strong note of contrast is struck. The indefatigable 
Vincenzo appears, followed by some half dozen native Indians, one 
carrying a baby brought for baptism. Their brown bodies, dec- 
orated with many strings of bright beads, but naked except for fox 
skins hung from their shoulders, and their highly-painted faces, 
give a striking effect. Father Junipero is greatly impressed by 
this early answer to his prayer. The other members of the band 
are summoned. All is ready for the ceremony of baptism, and 
Father Junipero, after a fervent prayer of gratitude, carefully takes 
the child from the half-unwilling Indian, and reads the service. 
The Indians, however, stand tiger-like, ready to spring upon him 
if aught should go wrong, their brown muscles taut, and eyes 
sharp as eagles’. At the first touch of the holy water the Indians 
spring, snatch the baby, and rush angrily away. Poor Father 
Junipero, in tragic anguish of soul, construes the unfortunate occur- 
rence as a punishment upon himself, because he had allowed pride 
to enter his heart. Portola declares it is useless to try to make 
any impression upon these scarcely human savages, but the devout 
padre replies that their condition only shows how great an oppor- 
tunity there is for mission work. 
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the promised ship has not arrived, and no Indians have yet been 
converted, for these hopes had been his greatest strength in his 
recent struggles. 

Portola has one piece of news, however, namely, that, led by 
some of his hunters, they had climbed a steep hill, when their 
amazed eyes beheld a great arm of the sea, extending far inland, 
forming a port grander, more noble than any the European ships 
had ever entered—the grandest harbor in all the world. Father 
Junipero’s spiritual face glows with enthusiasm as he joyfully as- 
sures the staunch old Governor that his journey has by no means 
been in vain, nor a failure, for it is surely St. Francis himself who 
has led him to discover this great and glorious harbor, which 
Junipero now declares shall be named San Francisco, and a mission 
founded there. He calls Don Gaspar’s attention to how richly 
God has blessed him by bestowing upon him this honor. Portola, 
however, is of a practical turn of mind, and cannot see that the 
discovery is of any real avail, when they are all starving. His 
decision is quickly made, and he announces that to-night, with the 
turn of the tide, they will return to Mexico and happiness. Father 
Serra is dismayed, and pleads with all his soul against the abandon- 
ment, but Portola is firm. 

Just here a strong note of contrast is struck. The indefatigable 
Vincenzo appears, followed by some half dozen native Indians, one 
carrying a baby brought for baptism. Their brown bodies, dec- 
orated with many strings of bright beads, but naked except for fox 
skins hung from their shoulders, and their highly-painted faces, 
give a striking effect. Father Junipero is greatly impressed by 
this early answer to his prayer. The other members of the band 
are summoned. All is ready for the ceremony of baptism, and 
Father Junipero, after a fervent prayer of gratitude, carefully takes 
the child from the half-unwilling Indian, and reads the service. 
The Indians, however, stand tiger-like, ready to spring upon him 
if aught should go wrong, their brown muscles taut, and eyes 
sharp as eagles’. At the first touch of the holy water the Indians 
spring, snatch the baby, and rush angrily away. Poor Father 
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At the repeated assertion of Don Gaspar, that they will sail to- 
night, the assembled people are overjoyed, but Father Serra im- 
pressively declares that “if we abandon California, God will aban- 
don us,” adding that he will remain alone. At his earnest pleading, 
Portola grants him one more day—just one. Junipero throws him- 
self into an agony of prayer, pathetic in the extreme. The sun 
sets, and the violet of twilight falls upon the awe-struck group; the 
moon appears, and the waves of the rolling sea are crested with its 
silver gleam. Suddenly Vincenzo shouts: “A sail! A_ sail!” 
True enough, at that moment a Spanish galleon rounds Point 
Loma, and glides toward them on the moonlit water. The group 
is wild with excitement, but the remorseful Father at prayer seems 
not to hear, or know of the relief at hand. The act closes. 

The dominant character of the play is presented by Ben Horn- 
ing, an actor of wide experience. Mr. Horning is so fervid in his 
impersonation of Father Junipero Serra, that he carries his audience 
with him, too absorbed and impressed to applaud. No greater 
compliment can be paid an actor. The prayers and religious cere- 
monies do not appeal to one as being strange upon a stage, but 
seem entirely appropriate; the hearts of the spectators are thrilled, 
for the act is a magnificent triumph of patriotic and religious emo- 
tion, and is so vivid that we seem really to live in the past; the 
actual Father Junipero and other celebrities are before us—they 
command, exhort, pray, and work. 

The beginning of the second act is announced by the oldest 
mission bell in California, suspended from the ceiling. The curtain 
disappears, and we are confronted by the patio of the beautiful 
Mission of San Carlos at Carmel, near Monterey. This was the 
civil and military, as well as religious, headquarters of all the mis- 
sions, and the home of Junipero, the Father President. The calm 
blue waters of Carmel Bay are visible beyond the series of mission 
arches in the rear. At the right is the chapel, and at one side of 
the patio a large pepper tree. Near the chapel stands a tall wooden 
cross. 

It is a gray dawn; a mocking bird trills a joyous, rollicking 
song. The acolytes and brown-robed Franciscans appear, singing 
in rich voices the morning hymn. Scores of Indians of the mission 
follow, as well as Spanish men and women, all joining in the melo- 
dious chorus, and reverently kneeling at the great cross as they 
pass. -The music grows faint, and the tones of the Mass can be 
heard in the chapel, with the hymns and the occasional sound of 
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the chapel bell. In the patio are the same Catalonian soldiers whom 
we previously saw, but they look much older, and we glean from 
their conversation that it is fifteen years since their painful expe- 
riences at San Diego. We also derive the information that this 
is to be a great day at San Carlos, for the Superiors of all the nine 
missions now established are here to make a report of their progress 
to the Father President, after which there is to be a general 
holiday, with many visitors from other missions. 

They discuss Father Junipero, who, though now seventy years 
old, and always suffering from a wound in his leg, received in 
Mexico, and which never healed, still journeys on foot from the 
“ Harbor of the Sun” to the “ Valley of the Seven Moons.” He 
sleeps only upon a bare board or on the ground. 

Conditions have changed greatly in these fifteen years. The 
missions are in a high state of prosperity, and thousands of Indians 
have been baptized by the loving Fathers. The patios are thronged 
with dusky faces, lit with a mystic joy, for the neophytes have been 
shown a new life, have been taught many useful arts, and are a 
very happy people. 

The Mass is ended, and the procession of padres and their 
people reappears, zealously singing the recessional. The padres 
gather about their President, now grown very old and white, to 
report the results of their efforts in the nine missions. They tell 
of thousands of converted Indians, as well as enormous numbers 
of sheep, cattle, and horses, and great quantities of grain. These 
Indians are all well clothed, are able to speak and read Spanish, 
sing the music of the Mass, and are masters of many trades. Sev- 
eral stone churches have been built by them; the San Gabriel Indians 
have built and launched a ship; the San Luis Obispo Indians have 
become proficient in the making of curved tile for roofing. Father 
Junipero speaks very touchingly of his great love for California, 
from San Diego, where the first palm and olive tree were planted, 
and “the roses are so like the roses in Castile,” to the boundary 
on the north, the grandest harbor in all the world. It is an im- 
pressive speech, one to arouse in us all a greater patriotism. 

A highly dramatic touch is here introduced. Captain Rivera, 
Commandante of all the King’s soldiers in California, arrives from 
San Francisco for the purpose of obtaining a beautiful half-breed 
girl belonging to the mission. He is in all his fine array of scarlet 
cloak and gold-trimmed velvet suit, and effectively presents the 
vivid contrast of the worldling to the brown-robed, sandaled padres. 
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In spite of his proud demands, reinforced by an attempted show 
of authority, the calm Father is obdurate in the refusal. The 
calm Father knows that he is right. Rivera, quivering with anger 
at being thwarted in his purpose, even attempts to use force, but 
Junipero, with a commanding dignity, assures him that, “ were 
he ten times the Commandante, he would not fear him nor yield 
to him,” eloquently threatening him with the curse of the Church 
should he touch the girl. Rivera cringes under these lashing 
words, then, furious and defeated, storms out of the patio. The air 
is tense with righteous indignation, and then the situation is re- 
lieved in a most pleasing manner. A tiny Indian girl, perhaps four 
years old, clad in a little buckskin dress, fringed and beaded, races 
upon the stage with a bunch of flowers for “ Padrecito.” He is 
lost in thought, and does not see her. She tugs vigorously at his 
robe, for none but the evildoer has need to fear him. His anger 
is immediately gone, as he lovingly clasps the “ dear little daughter 
of the Gentiles ” in his arms, asks her if she loves God, and talks 
very tenderly to her. 

Capatejeno, chief of the San Carlos Indians, clad in a hand- 
some buckskin suit, proudly brings his people to show the visiting 
padres specimens of the handiwork they have been taught by 
Father Junipero. They exhibit woven baskets, tile, carved altar 
pieces, bridle bits, horseshoes, chairs, lamps, dressed buckskin, and 
embroidery work, which speak eloquently of the miracles that 
have been wrought in the fifteen years the missionaries have been 
among them. Father Serra warmly commends the chief, lovingly 
calling him “brother,” and assuring him that his ability to hold 
his people so well in hand is because he himself is such a good 
Christian. 

The mission bells call the Indians and the visitors to their 
festivities, and through the mission arches they come in merry 
groups. The wealth of color, the various costumes, historically 
correct for the different classes, creates a most striking scene, for 
nearly two hundred Spaniards, soldiers, padres, Indians, and mule- 
teers are assembled. With keen enjoyment and hearty applause 
they watch the Indian Sun Dance, the participants in which are 
in their old-time savage costume of only the fox skins hung from 
their shoulders. The little kettle drums of sheepskin furnish a 
weird accompaniment. An Indian recites the Sun Prayer. A 
charming Spanish duet, “ La Playeria,” is rendered. Four Span- 
ish youths and maidens give the sombrero dance, and a sefiorita, 
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in yellow satin and black lace, executes a most graceful dance with 
castanets. At length, the games and dancing over, the crowd dis- 
perses and twilight gathers. In the distance the evening hymn 
can be heard, sung by many voices. Father Junipero wanders 
alone in the patio, fondly listening to this well-beloved sound. As 
it draws to a close, he kneels at the cross, praying yearningly that 
“all the wild Gentiles of the hills and plains may come to the 
cross of Christ.” 

The curtain closes, leaving him praying alone in the deepening 
twilight, a solitary, symbolic figure. 

Though his death occurred soon after the events here portrayed, 
the name of Father Junipero is to-day the best known and loved 
of any in California. 

This act is a masterpiece in its variety of types of people 
and emotions forcefully depicted, showing as it does almost every 
phase of the life of those glorious days. It brings the work and 
spirit of the self-denying padres very near to us, and helps us to 
realize what a priceless heritage to our present commonwealth are 
the missions. How deep and vast the influence effected by the 
Holy Cross of the Missions. Mr. Horning’s impersonation of the 
Franciscan Fathers is masterly and satisfying in every way. He 
mirrors well the voice, the exaltation and spiritual purpose, the dig- 
nity of bearing, the benign smile ever ready for his beloved children, 
of the great missionary Friar. 

In the third act we have an entire change, for forty 
years have passed, and we are brought nearly to modern times. 
The mission glory is gone. The scene is the patio of San Juan 
Capistrano, strewn with straw, and used for a stable by the Amer- 
icanos who have bought it. The once beautiful edifice is in decay, 
and the Indians, to whom it rightfully belongs, have been driven 
away into the hills. A sefiora, who has known the missions in the 
days of their prosperity, visits the sacred ground. She tells of 
the freedom of Mexico from Spain, and the commercialism which 
quickly followed—the rich Indian lands seized by the government 
and sold to eager Americanos. She relates to the aged Spanish 
guard, who was baptized by Father Junipero, how the other mission 
lands have been sold, resulting in desolation for their once happy 
occupants. After a touching farewell to the dear old mission with 
its wrecked hopes, the sefiora takes her leave. 

Out of the gathering darkness a tall, glowing cross appears in 
one of the mission arches, and the curtain closes. 











THE OTHER LOVE. 


BY ELEANOR THERESE DOWNING. 


Love came to me with gold-dust on his hair, 
In white and purple raiment meetly drest, 
With lip vermeil and laughter debonnair, 
And blossoms in his hands and on his breast. 
Love came to me and claimed me for his bride; 
“Thou art my king,” I spake, “for thou art Love.” 
Love raised his two white arms and flung them wide, 
And caught me in the ivory flash thereof. 


“And who art thou who standest there beside, 
With ashen cloak and features coveréd, 

Say, who art thou, and who art thou,” I ¢ried, 
“With dust and thorns upon thy hooded head?” 

“T am the Other Love that calls to thee; 
Unloose this love and come away with me.” 


Love took my rosy hands between his own, 
I twined my supple fingers round his wrist 
Like the curled petals of a rose down-blown 
On fountain-rim of marble silver-kist. 
Love held my hands—and lo! where warmth had leapt, 
And where my palms had clung and found it sweet, 
Like twilight wind a sudden coldness crept 
Between the pulsing of each blue-veined beat. 


“And what is this that like a steel-bright blade, 
Cuts through my heart and chills the coursing blood, 
Ah! what is this, and what is this,” I said, 
“Thou sad intruder in the cowléd hood?” 
“The lethargy Remorse that shall entwine 
_ And slay love’s passion if thou be not mine.” 


Love bowed him down; I looked within his eyes, 
And lost and steeped my being in their light; 
In silence spake we, as when deep replies 
To star-gemmed deep, or height to dawn-flushed height ; 
Love’s glance met mine, and seven-circled hell, 
Heaven and earth, and life and death waved dim 
Within that look—when lo! a shadow fell 
Between mine eyes and the dear eyes of him. 


“And what is this that drops like curtained cloud, 
So that each other’s eyes we may not find? 

Grim guest what may this be,” I mourned aloud, 
“That to my lover’s soul my soul grows blind?” 

“This is the night shall fold thee utterly 
If thou heed not, nor come away with me.” 
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THE OTHER LOVE 


Love kissed me, and the flower of my lips 
To the red flame of his was rendered up, 
As when the passionate gold sunbeam sips 
The honied dew-drop from the primrose-cup; 
Love kissed me, and the sweetness of his mouth 
Grew sudden rife with fever-flame and gall, 
Scorching my lips as winds from desert-south 
Before whose wilting feet red blossoms fall. 


“And why is this my lover’s lips are fraught 
With searing poison I did not guess? 

Thou fearsome shape, so tell me,” I besought, 
“Whence springs the well of so much bitterness?” 

“Yea, even from the draught of passion’s wine 

Thy lips are tasting, for those lips are mine.” 


Love bade me close mine eyes and shut mine ears. 
“Thou art no bride,” he spake, “for such as he, 
Whose speech is silence, and whose food is tears, 
Whose sweetest service is captivity. 
Come thou with me where we shall roam at will 
In fountained courts of gold he dreams not of, 
Girt in by rose-starred grove and purple hill ”— 
But I drew free and cast aside my Love. 


Trembling, I wept, “Then, since it must be so, 
Tell me, Sad Heart, hast thou not anything, 
Girdle, nor starry gem, nor crown to show; 
Stretch forth thy hands, let shine thine offering: 
Lo! If I leave my Love and follow thee, 
Hast thou no bribe wherewith to solace me?” 


“T am the Love that comes with empty hands, 

My staff Humility, my path Disdain; 
I am the Love that no man understands 

Till he has worshipped scorn and courted pain. 
No treasure in my bosom do I bear 

As need wherewith to tempt the worldling’s loss; 
My mantle Poverty; my comfort Care; 

Mine only gifts, the thorn-crown and the cross.” 


“But when I cast aside my pilgrim-gown, 
And on my breast I hold thee consecrate, 

My love shall be thy jewel and thy crown, 
And I thine own reward exceeding great. 

I am the Sacred Love that calls for thine: 
Spurn thou and fly all lesser loves for Mine.” 
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THE SQUIRE OF SAINT LOUIS. 


(A CHRONICLE OF THE SIXTH CRUSADE.) 


BY JOSEPH MILLS HANSON. 


GIVE you to know that this is a tale set forth touch- 
Le ing a certain matter of the love of a knight and a 
St ‘ J maid, by a chronicler of olden time who followed 

- good King Louis the Ninth—may God rest his soul! 
= —the saint of the royal house of France, when that 
the latter made crusade against the Saracens for the redemption 
of Jerusalem in the year of our Lord 1249. 

Now the spring of that year being come, the army of King 
Louis set sail from the isle of Cyprus, where the winter had been 
passed; the great lords, vassals to the crown, Robert of Artois, 
Charles of Anjou, the Counts of Melun and Jaffa, Baldwin of 
Rheims, and many others with their trains, as also the Knights 
Templar and the Knights Hospitaler. Nigh eighteen hundred 
vessels there were, large and small, and so vast an array they made 
that the sea was darkened beneath their sails, and the spread of their 
banners was like leaves in the forests of Auvergne. Their course 
was shaped for the city of Damietta, at the mouth of the river 
Nile in Egypt, since there the King believed that so sore a blow 
might be struck the infidels as would force them to yield up the 
road to Jerusalem. But adverse seas and heavy gales made such 
head against the ships, that numbers of them were scattered, and 
many days passed until the coasts of Egypt lay spread before the 
eyes of the crusaders. 

On the King’s ship, the Mountjoy, there sailed with him his 
virtuous and lovely Queen, Marguerite of Provence, who had sworn 
a vow, when her spouse took the cross, that she would never part 
from him however great the hardships might be in Eastern lands. 
Now in the retinue of the Queen was a young gentlewoman of 
Provence, named Eleanor, daughter of a powerful lord of those 
parts, who was loved tenderly by her royal mistress, both for her 
nimbleness of mind and her much learning, though by men she 
was yet more highly esteemed by reason of the great beauty of her 
person. So fair she was, indeed, that nobles from the uttermost 
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parts of France had sued for her hand, but of late they had given 
over a vain pursuit, since she had been betrothed at her father’s 
desire to Sir Bertrand de Chargny, a nobleman of large estates who 
was now following King Louis into the crusade, the better that he 
might command the royal favor. 

But the Lady Eleanor’s heart was not in the betrothal, for 
Sir Bertrand was of a rough and overbearing nature, more famous 
for brawling and roistering than for minding the duties of knight 
and vassal. Moreover, it was whispered among the other gentle- 
women in attendance upon the Queen, that a certain young squire 
of the King’s retinue held the happiness of the Lady Eleanor in his 
keeping; howbeit, this youth, by name Gauvain, though of worthy 
blood, being without either lands or title, could by no presumption 
aspire to the hand of such an one as the Lady Eleanor. Never- 
theless, on the voyage from Cyprus, both being on the King’s ship, 
they held frequent conversation together, and gave proof by their 
demeanor that unhappiness was their portion, for they spoke to- 
gether in all innocency, knowing that such a dream of love could not 
come true. All of which the good King marked with sorrow, 
after his habit of concerning himself with everything, both great 
and small, touching the welfare of those around him. But by 
reason of knowing the cause of it, he gave no sign. 

After many days of exceeding rough weather there came a 
morning, which was the Thursday after Pentecost, when the fleet 
lay at rest off the shore of Damietta, and the crusaders saw before 
them the town, wherein a great confusion reigned by reason of 
their appearance. Now King Louis bade signal be made to the 
other galleys that the principal chiefs should assemble on the 
Mountjoy. With them came Sir Bertrand, but when he met the 
Lady Eleanor, who came right loyally as in duty bound to greet 
him, he faced her coldly, for well he guessed what feelings lay be- 
tween her and Gauvain. Albeit, he held his peace at that time, 
which was not his wont. 

When all the paladins were come together, the King took 
counsel with them as to what should be done ahout disembarking. 
As always, there was much dissension of opinion, some holding 
that they should wait until the ships scattered by the tempest might 
rejoin them, and others being favorable to immediate action. While 
the talk was at its height, one count who was of them stood out 
for biding only until next day, making reason that the sea, which 
was exceeding high, might go down with the falling wind and 
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let the landing be easier. At that Sir Bertrand strode forth and 
cried in a loud voice: 

“‘ My lord seemeth to shrink from the fling of salt water on 
his hauberk. Can it not be dried in yonder town? I say, plunge in 
at once and put the infidel curs to rout; they dare not stand be- 
fore good Christian arms!” 

Then many of the council looked one at the other and frowned, 
knowing that he spoke as a wild youth having no knowledge of the 
valor of the Saracens, and the count he had bearded would have 
drawn sword upon him had not the King interposed. But Sir 
Bertrand grew still more wroth, and vowed he would go on shore 
alone. Then the Lady Eleanor, not yet witting how far his 
speech was prone to outrun his acts, stepped before him and be- 
sought him, as became his plighted bride, not to chance so great 
a risk. But Sir Bertrand straightway flung her hand aside, and 
before all the company cried right harshly: 

“ How now, my lady, thou wouldst prate to me of care for 
my safety ; thou who hast accepted the caresses of a low-born churl 
at dead of night? Go whine thy woman’s cajoleries to him; I 
take no commands from thee.”’ 

All stood aghast that such words could be in presence of the 
King, and for the space of a minute there was none to speak, while 
the Lady Eleanor, whose face was crimson with shame at so unjust 
a calumny, retired from the circle. The young Gauvain was by, 
and he would have thrown himself upon Sir Bertrand, but King 
Louis laid hand upon his shoulder and stepped before him. With 
all the dignity which ever was his, the King addressed Sir 
Bertrand : 

“ My lord, by such words as thou didst utter but now, foul 
wrong is done to four persons: that virtuous maiden, who has done 
naught to merit them; my faithful squire, who is as innocent as she; 
myself, thy liege lord, who have held them ever under my watchful 
care; but most of all, thou dost wrong thyself. Thinkest thou, Sir 
Bertrand, that we who are come to rescue the place of the Redeemer 
from profane hands can deserve the blessing of God, if, at the very 
spot where first we shall need His help, there be displayed among 
us such bitter uncharity and such carnal rage? Bethink thee what 
the spirit of a Christian knight should be and how far thou hast 
fallen from it? Nay, speak not, but reflect; thou art given over- 
much to speaking. When thy thoughts have cooled and crystallized 
there will be time enough for words, sobeit words can in any wise 
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amend those thou hast already uttered. The poison of speech, Sir 
Bertrand, can seldom be cured by its balm.” 

Then, turning once more to the discussion of plans, he left 
Sir Bertrand in no lightsome mood. Presently the King settled 
himself to a conclusion, and thus made speech to the company : 

“Friends and followers, we are unconquerable if we are 

undivided. The Divine Will has brought us hither; let us land, 
be the enemy’s forces what it may. It is not I that am King of 
France, not I that am Holy Church; it is you yourselves, united, 
that are Church and King. In us Christ shall triumph, giv- 
ing glory, honor, and blessing not to us, but to His own Holy 
Name.” : 
It then remained only to make the land, so the chiefs dis- 
persed to their several vessels, and when the time was come the fleet 
moved in toward the beach. And afar off across the sands could be 
discerned clouds of dust and many horsemen moving. At the 
prow of his ship, clad all in armor and full of pious ardor, stood 
King Louis, and Queen Marguerite by his side. But she was sore 
perturbed lest in his zeal he should put himself into harm, and 
for all the great matters he had in hand, he yet found time to 
comfort her right tenderly. 

Among the King’s attendants stood Gauvain, who leaned upon 
his sword, and gazed toward the shore with such light in his eyes 
as was in none others there, save the King’s alone. In truth, so 
enraptured seemed his face that when they were drawn close to 
the beach, the Lady Eleanor could not forbear in her emotion to 
pluck him by the sleeve and whisper him, saying: 

“Good Gauvain, thou dost gaze upon yonder land as thou 
beholdest there the gates of Paradise and angels walking. I pray 
thee, I pray thee, run not heedlessly into danger.” 

Then he turned his face toward her and answered: 

“ Dear lady, I do, in sooth, see yonder the gates of Paradise, 
for if I fall there my spirit shall go where pain comes not to the 
heart, and if I fall not but bear myself worthily, I may perchance 
win to the honor of serving the Master in the ranks of the Knights 
of the Temple. Right well thou knowest, lady, that neither my 
heart nor my reason can bid me hope for other joy in this world. 
Wherefore, should I not welcome the combat which promises so 
much?” 

But the Lady Eleanor could not answer for that, her voice was 
shaken, so she left him. But as she went she laid in his hand a 
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knot of ribbon from her hair, the which he took right tenderly 
and bestowed within the breast of his shirt of mail. 

Now arose there among the people on the King’s galley a great 
noise and shouting: 

“The banner of St. Denis is on the shore! Follow! Follow!” 

When the King heard the shout he rushed to the side, and 
beheld in truth the royal standard on the beach. Then naught 
could restrain him, not even the protests of the Pope’s legate, 
who stood beside him on the deck. As others of his people were 
doing, he leapt into the water, which came nigh up to his armpits, 
and struggled toward the shore, notwithstanding that his armor and 
the shield hung about his neck sorely weighed him down. But 
Gauvain and sundry more, seeing him thus, leapt in after him and 
supported him to the beach. Here already were assembled many 
crusaders from the other ships, Lord Baldwin of Rheims, and the 
Count of Jaffa, and John, Lord of Joinville, among others, and 
through them the King made his way to the foot of the oriflamme. 
Then first he paused to look about. Across the sands he beheld 
many men approaching, some of them being on foot, but most on 
horseback. A brave show they made, and a dreadful noise with 
Arabian horns and kettledrums. When he beheld them, the King 
asked : 

“ What folk are those?” 

There answered him a knight who had followed the Earl of 
Cornwall nine years before, and who well knew: 

“Those be the Saracens, my liege.” 

When he heard that, the King became as one distraught. Call- 
ing loudly for his horse, when it was brought him, he flung himself 
into the saddle, and set his shield and lance in rest, and would have 
charged alone upon the infidels. But his knights caught hold of the 
bridle, whereat he was sore displeased until they had at length 
dissuaded him. 

But meantime on a part of the beach, not far distant, the 
battle had already begun, for there a body of the Saracens, more 
boldly advancing than the rest, fell upon the Christians who had 
landed from several ships. The infidels pricked forward right 
valorously, and the crusaders, who were yet crowded together, 
having had no time for putting themselves in proper array, gave 
back for a space in disorder. Among them when they were assailed 
was Sir Bertrand de Chargny, still fuming because of the reproach 
of the King. Now it chanced that Sir Bertrand bore with him for 
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his own standard a banner belonging to a certain church in his 
dominions, which was held in great love and reverence by all 
the army, because that it had gone into Jerusalem with Godefroy de 
Bouillon on that morning long ago when the Holy City was taken 
by the army of the Lord. Sir Bertrand, when he saw the Saracens 
engaging those in front, little witting the vigor of their arms, and 
thinking only to win a cheap and easy glory, seized the banner 
from the hands of its bearer and, surrounded by a half-score of his 
followers, charged headlong into the midst of the infidels. Such 
speed did they make that they were carried some way into the 
press ere they could check their course. But the Saracens did not 
yield them before the rush of a Christian, as Sir Bertrand had made 
avowal they would. Instead, they stood their ground right stoutly, 
and belabored his heavy armor with their curved blades. Then did 
Sir Bertrand an act which no true valorous knight ere would do. 
Albeit he was but a short way beyond the front ranks of the 
Christians, and they were moving steadily on, he flung from him 
the banner of sacred memory, and fled shamelessly back toward the 
shore. 

At once there rose from all the army of the crusaders a howl 
of rage and grief. The Saracens leapt upon the fallen banner, 
which they waved with cries of derision and bore away, while their 
bands, emboldened by this success, pressed forward more closely 
upon the Christians. When King Louis, afar off, beheld the dis- 
aster, he was deeply moved, and spurred toward the thick of the 
fight, crying: 

“Rescue for the banner of St. Sepulcre! Rescue!” 

He placed his lance in rest, and again would he have attacked 
the foe had he not been restrained. Still with the utmost vehemence 
he called up his mighty men, exhorting them by every symbol and 
promise of the faith, to win back the deserted standard. But the 
Saracens had come between in such numbers and bore themselves 
withal so boldly, that the knights held back from so great a hazard, 
even Count Robert of Artois, than whom never was a paladin more 
fearless. 

But now, while they were yet hesitating, crowded round about 
the King, there rushed by them the riderless horse of some knight 
who had been overthrown. As he came past, a man near them who 
bore neither lance nor shield, but only a simple long sword, put out 
a strong arm and seized him by the bit. Leaping nimbly into the 
saddle, he gathered the steed upon its haunches and then, ere there 
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was time even for any to mark who he was, he launched forth in 
full career straight into the midst of the Saracens, swinging his 
mighty sword left and right with terrible swiftness. The banner 
of St. Sepulcre waved a full cross-bow shot away behind the host 
of foemen, and it seemed not in the power of man to save it. Over 
all the army a silence of wonder fell as they beheld the unknown 
champion rush on, and even the Saracens who stood not in his 
very path made pause in amaze to look on him. As for those 
before him, they threw themselves upon him with fury, seeking 
to cut him down, or to break his career by sheer weight of numbers. 
But the steed he bestrode was a mighty gelding of the North, barbed 
with breast and neck plates of steel, and before his stride the light 
horses of the Saracens went down like sheep, while the hissing 
sword of him who rode clove through turban and scimitar as it had 
been the lightning of the Lord. Ere those who watched him had 
let their lungs take breath again, he had ridden full half the distance 
toward the banner of St. Sepulcre. Then did the King find his 
voice. 

“ Surely,” cried he, “ St. Peter doth ride with him and ward 
the blows from his body, for such a career never was ridden by 
knight before.” 

Then once again he couched his spear, none hindering him, 
and pricked his steed to the gallop, shouting : 

“Forward! Let not the savior of the banner of St. Sepulcre 
be lost!” 

And all the army of the Christians, as if broken of a spell, 
surged forward like a sea, with a great roar of voices. Before their 
resistless sweep the infidels gave way, and they rushed on, the King 
and his household knights pressing ever in advance. Far in front 
the fearless champion still held his course. But as he won to the 
very spot where the captured banner was held, he had, perforce, 
to check his career that he might seize the relic. Those who held 
the banner fought desperately against him, and he was seen to reel 
beneath a storm of blows, whereat King Louis, maddening, urged 
his horse to topmost speed, leaving all others behind. But ere he, 
even, could come up, the unknown warrior tore the banner from 
its captor’s hands and smote him down in gore, and then, still 
firmly grasping it, went prostrate to the ground, as his gallant horse 
sunk under him, pierced by a mortal wound. Howbeit none could 
touch him, for the King and a score of knights were upon them, 
and the King himself sprang to the earth and knelt, lifting upon 
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his knee the head of the fallen man. Blood was flowing upon the 
face of the latter from a wound in his forehead, but the King 
had no more than commenced to wipe it away than he started in 
amaze, crying: 

“Gauvain! Is it thou?” 

And he who lay made answer: 

“Tt is I, my liege. Is the banner safe?” 

“ Aye, safe,” said the king. “ Thou hast done such service to 
Christendom this day, Gauvain, as it is given to few knights to 
perform, yet thou art not a knight. But, good friend, thou art 
sorely hurt, -I fear?” 

“Nay, my liege, I am but bruised by blows and the fall,” 
Gauvain made reply. “ My wounds are naught.” 

Thereupon in very truth he rose lightly to his feet, to the 
much surprise and satisfaction of all, but most of the King, who 
in his joy, embraced him. Then, grasping the staff of the banner 
of St. Sepulcre, and turning to his followers, who could stand 
at ease since the Saracens now were all flying over the sands toward 
Damietta pursued by the Christian army, King Louis said: 

“Can any tell who he was that first in such foolhardy mad- 
ness, and after in such coward panic, did let this sacred emblem fall 
to the infidels? ” 

And many voices answered at once: 

“ Bertrand de Chargny! ” 

On hearing this such a look of sternness came upon the face 
of the good King as was not often there. 

“ It was even as I thought,” said he. “Those who boast much, 
of a truth most commonly perform little. Let him come forth.” 

“ He is not among us,” said some, looking about, and others 
added, “ He is still at the beach.” 

“ There let him bide,” said the King. “ His punishment shall 
be that he go no further with us, but be divested of the sign of the 
cross, and return to France until such time as reflection and remorse 
shall teach him the meanings of manhood and knighthood. As for 
you, Gauvain, my faithful squire, kneel!” 

In wonder the young soldier did as he was bid. The King 
drew his sword, and with the flat of the blade struck him thrice 
across the shoulders, saying: 

“In the name of God, St. Michael and St. George, I dub 
thee knight. Be valiant, bold, and loyal. Rise up, Sir Gauvain! ” 
Scarce witting whether he dreamed or no, but with joy and 
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amaze in his face, the warrior came to his feet again. Then 
pursued the King: 

“ For this day’s service to Christendom, Sir Gauvain, I endow 
thee in fief with the chateau and all the lands round about Grand 
Montfort, eastward to the river Indre and westward to the river 
Cruse. And thou hold them as faithfully and justly as thou hast 
to-day held thy Christian and martial duty, no regret shall ever 
come to me for having given them into thy keeping.” 

But, despite the gratitude born within him by all this sudden 
good fortune, a shade of sadness passed over Sir Gauvain’s face 
as he looked into the eyes of his lord. Nor was the King slow to 
mark it, nor to say: 

“Ts it not enough, Gauvain? Is aught more I could give thee?” 

“ Nay, my liege. Already thou hast given me more than ere 
I dreamed.” 

“ What, then, canst thou wish’? ” 

Gauvain looked about upon the company, and in a low voice 
that none but the King might hear, he said: 

“That which I wish, my liege, it is not even in thy power to 
give.” 

Then came upon King Louis’ face the shadow of a smile. 

“And I wit what thou thinkest of,” said he, “truly thou 
sayest I cannot give it thee. But I have given thee the wherewithal 
to win it. Him who an hour ago stood in thy path, hath forfeited 
all claims to consideration of man or maid. For the rest, if thou 
be the true knight in all things that thou hast shown thyself in 
arms, why, thou knowest where the Lady Eleanor bides.” 

Then did the cast of sadness pass from the young knight’s face, 
and a great happiness shone thereon instead. But ere he could say 
more a messenger came up to the King in haste, dispatched by one of 
the counts who were in pursuit of the foe. The word he bore was 
that the Christian host was well nigh up to the streets of Damietta, 
which the infidels were making haste to abandon, setting fire to 
many houses as they went. But the bridge of boats across the 
Nile they had not been able to destroy, so the army might march 
thereby straight into the town. 

When the King had heard the messenger, he stretched out his 
arms toward heaven, as ever was his wont whether in thanks- 
giving or in supplication, and cried: 

“Most fair God, for this, Thy great mercy to my people, I 
thank Thee!” 
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And then he gave instruction to another messenger to go back 
to the ships and summon the Papal legate and all the prelates and the 
women, for that the army would sing the Te Deum by the gates of 
Damietta. Which same was done, so that very evening Sir Gauvain 
did again meet the Lady Eleanor, whereupon their troth was 
plighted. And though thereafter there fell much bloody warfare, 
and the Christian arms suffered many sore losses whereby brave 
knights without number won their way to Paradise, Sir Gauvain 
was spared scatheless, and he and his spouse came back at last safely 
to France, where they lived such long lives of piety and Christian 
grace as brought great peace and contentment to all who owed them 
liege duty, and great joy to their sovereign lord, the saintly King 
Louis. 

I give all men to know that the foregoing is a true account 
of the happenings set down therein which befell in the year of our 
Lord 1249, and of the reign of King Louis the Ninth of France, 
the twenty-third. 





ERIN’S RESURRECTION. 
BY P. J. COLEMAN. 


TueEy bruised thy palms, they pierced thy feet, 
They smote thee with revilings rude; 

They stripped thee bare, a virgin sweet, 
Before a ribald multitude. 


They deemed thee crucified and dead 
Upon their hatred’s Golgotha ; 

The world went by and wagged its head 
And cried its cold derisive “ Vah!” 


With frenzied malice born of hell 

Their blasphemy at thee they hurled, 
And set thee for a spectacle 
Unto an unbelieving world. 
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They wreaked on thee their ghoulish spite, 
Then went their way without remorse, 

And deemed thee buried out of sight, 
Where they had cast thy mangled corse. 


Forgot of men and lost to fame 

They thought thee whom their hatred slew, 
Then rolled their centuries of shame 

To hide thee from the nations’ view. 


But God the Just the record kept, 
Who renders Truth’s eternal law, 

With strictest scrutiny, nor slept 
But every foul injustice saw. 


And, biding patiently His hour, 
With bright reversal of thy doom 

He sent His angel full of power 
To rend the portals of thy tomb. 


Thy beauty to reanimate, 
To quicken thee with vital breath, 
To crush the venomous head of Hate 
And set thee victor over death. 


Yea, in His love He clothed thee round 
With glory of His Paschal morn, 

And sceptred thee with joy, and crowned 
The victim of their brutal scorn. 


Inscrutable is God’s design 
Past mortal ken, but this we know: 
The blossoms of His love divine 
Shall in their season surely blow. 





Nor aught His justice hath decreed 
Shall fall amiss; His mercy’s flower 
Shall hear His whisper in the seed 
And burgeon in its punctual hour. 


And who would share His Olivet, 
In meek obedience to His law, 

With crimson of His Passion wet 
Must bear His Cross up Golgotha. 














GENOA THE SUPERB. 
BY JOSEPH FRANCIS WICKHAM. 


OI LIE Mediterranean coast is a never-failing enchantment 
for those who are wearied of the workaday world, 
the plots and contrivings of a prose age, the long 
endless hum of busy money-getting, the eternal rush 
AS j and roar of metropolitan streets. The Italian Riv- 
iera, that long stretch of wave-loved beauty from Bordighera to 
Spezia, is a gift than which God has given no better to man. Orange 
groves, vineyards, olives, palms, camellias, oleanders—loveliness 
flowers all the way, adorning the tufted green slopes, bordering 
the splendid roads, peeping from behind the legended stones of 
ruined castles, blooming in sunlit precious gardens; and all the time 
there is the lulling music of the old sea, blithely glad in the 
opalescent light of evening, dancing happily in the dazzling white- 
ness of the morning wave. Midway in these miles and miles of sea- 
fringing grandeur, lies the old-time proudest town of Italy, the 
sunny city of Genoa. 

Genova la Superba—and as she stands upon the hillsides at 
the foot of the wide-circling Apennines, one may not deny her the 
title. From the water’s edge the city rises gradually up the slopes, 
with terrace after terrace of mansions and ancient palaces, gleaming 
white in the sunlight, and fashioning majestic jewels for the dark- 
green raiment of the wooded hills. . Everything is soft and tender— 
the caressing fingers of the sea, the song of the children, the odor 
of the blossoms, the placid joy of the blue sky. Why should not 
Genoa be proud? 

And if she is, it is not alone for her superb setting on the 
hillside over the bay, for she glories, too, in being the greatest port 
on the Mediterranean. Her splendid harbor welcomes the ships of 
the world as it did six centuries ago, and speeds them forth with the 
calm serenity which it has had since the days of the crusades. 
Almost alone among her sister cities in Italy, Genoa of the Middle 
Ages let no interest rival attention with her maritime ventures. 
Where are her painters, her poets, her goldsmiths, her architects ? 
Why do we find her pictures painted by Rubens and Van Dyck and 
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Ribera, and her lovely Renaissance palaces erected by a son of 
Perugia? Genoa knows, and knowing the secret, smiles. Her 
story is not of the golden laurel, or the waiting mould, or the 
color-laden palette, but of the sea wave and the galley, and the 
snow-white sail tugging in the good west wind. 

When you visit the beautiful Duomo, you will read there that 
Janus, a Trojan prince, founded Genoa, but it may be that the 
fourteenth-century historian confused him with the old gate-deity 
of the same name. For surely Genoa is a gateway, the northern 
gateway to the heart of Italy. At all events Genoa is an old, old 
city. It is chronicled in her records that the Carthaginians under 
Mago sacked the town in the year 205 before Christ. But not 
long after the end of the second Punic War, Genoa became a Roman 
municipium, as, at one time or another, did so many of the towns 
of Italy. The city was the scene of successful Christian mis- 
sionary labors in the earlier half of the first century. Loyal to 
her bishops, Genoa lived on quietly in her daily life until the Lom- 
bard invasion. Then came Charlemagne, and Genoa was a part 
of the Holy Roman Empire. After this perhaps no very important 
event entered her history until the Saracens burned the city in the 
tenth century, and took half of her citizens captive. 

Soon after the town had adopted the organization of a com- 
mune in the middle of the eleventh century, the splendid fire of the 
crusades swept over Europe. Godfrey de Bouillon had been in- 
sulted near the door of the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem; Peter 
the Hermit was earnestly urging the Christian soldiers toward 
Palestine; Urban the Second was listening to the call of Christen- 
dom, the appealing cry of “ Dieu le veult’”’ was in the air. The 
Pope gave the word for action, and the mighty movement was 
under way. The Genoese acted a noble part in the crusade, 
setting sail in the year 1097. The city’s knights fought right 
valiantly at Antioch; and two years later, with much song and 
cheering, under Embriaco’s leadership, they scaled the walls of the 
Holy City, and would have made Godfrey king. But the good 
knight refused to wear the golden crown his Lord had never worn, 
so he was proclaimed, instead, Defender of the Holy Sepulchre. 

By the end of the crusade, in addition to having rendered 
the expedition signal service in Palestine, Genoa had won posses- 
sions for herself in Jaffa, Jerusalem, Antioch, Acre, Tyre, and 
elsewhere, and was displaying the cross of St. George as her arms, 
conferred by the grace of the Pope. So, indeed, her trade, her 
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shipping, her wealth received the great impetus. Then she forged 
ahead until Pisa became jealous, and war came. Pisa finally went 
down before Oberto Doria at the sea fight at Meloria, the famous 
Count Ugolino playing the feminine rdle of Cleopatra—sailing 
away with never a blow.. Genoa next defeated Venice, and her 
supremacy was secure, until at last in the year 1381 at the battle 
of Chioggia, Venice won the day. 

In the meantime the great families of the nobility—the Avo- 
cato, Spinola, and Doria, as Ghibellines, on one side, the Castelli, 
Fieschi and Grimaldi, as Guelphs, on the other—were becoming the 
leaders of the city. Since the year 1052 the city had been governed 
by the Podesta and the consuls; two hundred years later the govern- 
ment was divided between the Podesta and a Captain of the 
people. But in 1339 Genoa overthrew the ascendancy of the nobles 
and elected a doge, and from this time until 1797, except when 
foreign rulers were in command, a doge, usually chosen from one 
of the principal families, was at the helm. France was often over- 
lord in the city, and Milan was, too, and in the year 1522 took place 
the famous sacking of the town by Pescara, the general of Charles 
the Fifth. Then the French returned, and would have stayed, per- 
haps, had not Andrea Doria sided with the emperor and overthrown 
them in 1528. He then reigned as oligarch, and peace was in 
Genoa. He died in 1560, and his death seemed to mark the eclipse 
of Genoa’s splendor. She had been losing her grip on her colonies, 
and five years after Doria was gone her Eastern possessions were 
only memories. Still everything went tranquilly in the city itself, 
until the bombardment by the fleet of Louis the Fourteenth in 
1684. In 1797 a democratic republic was set up under the patron- 
age of the French. In 1800 the city endured a terrible siege at the 
hands of the English and Austrians. In 1805 the Duchy was 
annexed to France, and in 1815 to the kingdom of Sardinia. A 
varied life Genoa has lived, a full sharer in all the light and 
shadow of the centuries. 

Such is Genoa’s history—and as one walks about the city, the 
monuments of her material greatness are not hard to find. Most 
symbolic of her old financial importance is the ancient palace of 
Guglielmo Boccanegra, the Captain of the city, a structure erected 
in 1260, and in 1407 occupied by the old bank of San Giorgio. 
This institution was the model of the Bank of England and other 
noted banks throughout Europe. Adorning the principal portal are 
three Venetian lions’ heads, reminiscent of the ancient hatred for the 
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city on the Adriatic. Indeed the palace itself was originally built 
of stones taken from the Venetian fortress at Constantinople that 
Michael Palzologus, the Byzantine emperor, had given the Geno- 
ese. The Great Hall within is adorned with the statues of 
Genoa’s most generous benefactors from the fourteenth to the 
seventeenth century. 

Genoa is nothing if not a city of palaces. Whole streets of them, 
all splendid, some more strikingly elegant than their fellows, are 
waiting for the visitor to pass and admire; or they invite him to 
enter and leisurely examine the halls where medizval nobility 
dreamed of greatness, and war, and the wealth of the picturesque 
caravels of the blue seas. Near the Piazza delle Fontane Morose 
is the Palazzo della Casa, a fifteenth century structure, originally 
the Palazzo Spinola, where dwelt the oldest Genoese family. 
From the Piazza extend the Via Garibaldi and the Via Balbi; and 
on these all the splendor of the palace-city may be seen in superb 
fullness. The first street, despite its modern name, is of the six- 
teenth century, and the older of the two; practically all the palaces 
here were designed by Galeazzo Alessi. The Via Balbi dates from 
the seventeenth century, and, with its fine palaces, is a monument 
to Bartolommeo Bianco: 

On the Via Garibaldi, in olden days known as the Via Nuova, 
stands the Palazzo Rosso, which was formerly the residence of the 
Brignole-Sale family. The Duchess of Galliera, the last member 
of the family, presented it to the city in 1874, so now one may visit 
all of its halls and galleries. Of the art works here there is little 
of surpassing worth, unless we except the portraits of Marchese 
Antonio Giulio Brignole-Sale and Marchese Paola, which Van 
Dyck rode down from Antwerp to paint. As we look upon them, 
we remember how Genoa, with no worthy art school of her own, 
welcomed the northerner to her heart. And we remember, too, 
that it was Italy, in the person of Titian, that really taught Van 
Dyck, freed him from the barbarisms too often found in the Flemish 
school, and gave him just that touch of Latin refinement which 
made him immortal. 

More strikingly splendid, perhaps, than the Via Garibaldi, is 
the Via Balbi. The Palazzo Durazzo-Pallavicini, standing close 
to the Piazza dell’ Annunziata, is one of the most notable of all 
the palaces on this street. Among its other details of magnificence 
is an excellent collection of pictures, the most famous of which is 
the “ Boy in White Satin,” one of Van Dyck’s finest creations in 
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Italy. Opposite this palace is the Palazzo Balbi. It is here one 
must come to see the loveliest cortile in the whole city. The court 
is inclosed by three-fold rows of exquisitely beautiful columns, 
and has an orange garden which glows refreshingly in the green 
and gold colors of nature. In the Great Hall is a fine collection 
of pictures, among them Van Dyck’s portrait of Philip the Second 
of Spain. The members of the old family still occupy the splendid 
residence, but in kindly courtesy allow the stranger to visit the 
rich apartments of their fathers. 

It is on the same street that you may see one of the most mag- 
nificent things in Genoa, Bianco’s grand lion-guarded staircase of 
the Palazzo dell’ Universita, the old college of the Jesuits in Genoa 
At the avenue’s end, in the Piazza Acquaverde, rises the great 
marble statue of Columbus, emerging proudly from the shading 
palms, within easy view of the sea that called the mariner ever 
westward across the Atlantic paths to glory. 

There are beautiful churches, too, in Genoa. One will wish to 
visit the cathedral of San Lorenzo, founded in the year 985, but re- 
built in the Gothic manner in the early part of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. The facade presents a most striking appearance in the alter- 
nate courses of white and black marble, an effect not unusual in a 
great many of the noted buildings of Genoa. The dome was con- 
structed by Galeazzo Alessi in 1567. Within, the church is shad- 
owy, and the twilight is intensified, perhaps, by the dark marble 
pillars which divide the long-sweeping nave from the aisles. Half- 
way up the left aisle one may turn to the Cappella San Giovanni 
Battista, beautifully decorated with statues by Matteo Civitale and 
others. 

Close to the Duomo stands the church of San Matteo, built in 
the Gothic style in the year 1278, of black and white marble. The 
illustrious Doria family is commemorated in this church. The fa- 
cade is covered with inscriptions telling the glories and prowess 
of the noted house, of battle, of conquest, of noble death. In a 
crypt within the edifice rests the tomb of Andrea Doria, and many 
memorials of the family collected from various places. 

Many another interesting building there is in Genoa: the 
Palazzo Doria, with its celebrated fountain; the Palazzo Municipale, 
which contains Peganini’s long-silent Stradivarius; the house in 
which the peerless violinist was born; the house in which Daniel 
O’Connell died after his lifetime of battle against his country’s op- 
pressor; the grim old tower of the Embriaci; the early home of 
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the world’s great sailor; the beautiful church of Santissima Annun- 
ziata, with its lofty columns of red marble; and Alessi’s domed 
church of Santa Maria crowning the heights of Carignano. 

Perhaps the most wonderful single thing in the entire city is 
the Campo Santo, the beauteous place of rest of Genoa’s dead. Set 
in a lovely valley with high mountains encircling, it seems indeed 
a fitting place for peaceful sleep after the fever of life. Before you 
reach the portals, you can see the ghostly death-city lying low in 
the plain, the white marble of the tombs contrasting vividly with 
the dark green masses of the hills. Down the long colonnades of 
the quadrangle the visitor wanders, beholding exquisite repre- 
sentations chiseled out of the pure stone from the Carrara slopes. 
There are to be seen here noble examples of first-rate modern 
sculpture, depicting in life-like realism sorrow’s pathetic coming to 
the loving home. Sometimes the monuments may appear too gran- 
diloquent for souls that played but humbler parts in life’s stirring 
drama, but no one will wish to question the taste of the mourners 
of well-beloved relatives and revered friends. No burial place in 
Europe can rival the magnificence and splendor of Genoa’s Campo 
Santo. 

Before leaving Genoa one should not omit to visit the walls, 
from which an excellent view of many miles of land and sea may 
be obtained. It was here that the people gathered in those far- 
away, dream-like knighthood days of the crusades, to watch the 
thousands of Christian soldiers march into the city, or slowly 
sail into the harbor. The crusades will probably never be under- 
taken again; men have grown too practical, too sordid, too selfish, 
and have lost the old ardor that fired the chivalry of the Middle 
Ages. Still, dreamer or sage though you be, as you watch from the 
old ramparts to-day, it is not hard for you to see in imagination the 
long lines of cross-blazoned knights, moving into the city’s streets, 
with pennons flying and lances glistening in the flashing of the sun; 
rulers of fair earldoms and sons of kings, a prince of Saxony, a 
count of Flanders, a duke of Acquitaine, a lord of Lombardy, gal- 
lant knights come from the sorrowed cities of the north and east, 
all confident and puissant on their noble, shining chargers; and full 
many a thousand of valiant fighting men following in the paths 
of the doughty leaders. And one can behold bearing in from 
the open sea the white-winged ships, with decks crowded close 
with the ranks of hundreds of stout-hearted enthusiasts gathered 
about the dauntless person of their liege lord, and every man, 
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from leader to humblest camp-follower, eager to reach port to 
prepare for the voyage to the East. 

A right glorious spectacle it must have been—all this great 
white squadron majestically blowing landward from the unvisited 
cities of the far countries, all these gray and grizzled old warrior- 
heroes of many a field, all these glad, buoyant, maiden knights 
with shields unscarred and swords never drawn. Even now, as 
you look toward the water’s edge, you can see the mighty throng 
quickly disembarking on the welcoming quays, amid the salvos 
that echo back from the green hills. Joyously they would unite 
with the forces that had come overland, and in a few days the 
great host of Christian soldiers, with many a holy monk and many 
an ambitious adventurer, would sail forth in the galleys Genoa had 
fitted out, amid the prayers and farewells of the cheering city. 
And if it should be the third crusade, down at Messina a Richard 
Cceur de Lion would join a Philip Augustus with England’s flower 
of knighthood. The fleet of the lion-hearted Genoa had also 
made ready; and in characteristic compliment of courtesy, Britain’s 
monarch linked Genoa and England in everlasting association by 
choosing as his ensign the Genoese emblem of St. George. 

You like to think of all those pageants of noble chivalry as you 
stand by the old ramparts. But as you give free play to your 
imagination, another scene comes flitting before you, beautiful, too, 
in its way, but mingling with its charm a pathos which asks your 
tears. For you are thinking now of the seven thousand children 
of France and Germany who arrived in Genoa in 1212, with a Ven- 
dome shepherd boy and a youth from Cologne as their leaders, all 
seeking the paths to Palestine in the superb and child-like ecstasy 
of the new-found battle-cry. They never reached the far-off coun- 
tries where Saracen crescent was waving over splendid camp fields; 
they never returned to the hills and valleys that they once knew. 
Slavery became the lot of throngs of the fair children, and starva- 
tion claimed the others for its cruel share. 

You hesitate to leave the old ramparts; land and sea have too 
much to tell you, and ask you to stay and listen. As still you linger 
and find yourself fascinated with a large, full-rigged sloop in the 
harbor, you wonder if it were not right here that the people of 
Genoa watched their admiral come back home, with victory pennons 
flying from the mastheads of his swift ships, and trying to signal 
the news of Lepanto. For that great battle had been fought, and 
was a thing of history. In 1571, under Don Juan of Austria, the 
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Spanish, Venetian, Papal, and Genoese fleets met their Turkish 
foes, and defeated them in a decisive engagement. Not only did 
the allies take two hundred of the enemy’s war vessels, but they 
liberated no less than fourteen thousand Christians whom the Turks 
had consigned to a life of slavery at the galley oars. 

All this was a long time ago, and yet what is time when one is 
dwelling on the noble and soul-stirring things of yesterday? The 
years roll aside most marvelously, when we bid them go; they thrust 
themselves before us as a barrier only when we suffer their presence. 
So it is very easy to imagine the fearless voyager, Columbus, dream- 
ing here on the city walls; dreaming, as a little boy, when he would 
watch a tiny speck on the red horizon grow large and come into 
port a full-panoplied ship ; dreaming, as a youth, and wondering how 
far the ocean rushed on before it washed the sweet-odored shores 
of India; wondering if someone would not some day sail westward 
to that eastern land; wondering, perhaps, if that someone might 
not be he. 

Columbus made not discovery for his beloved Genoa, as he 
would well have wished; Genoa was a little too fatally practical to 
fall captive to his dreams. To Spain he gave the new lands of the 
West. 

To-day as you stand near Genoa’s long piers, you may see 
a great ship from that western land of Columbus slowly steam in 
from the open sea. There will be a cheer from home-come 
Genoese; there will be the scurrying of many little boats 
about the lordly steamer, with the flowers and the fruits of Italy’s 
soil; there will be the gay lilting of mandolins and the songs of 
sweet-voiced maidens; and the sun will be shining, and the water 
dancing, and the sky blue, so blue, with never a cloud large as a 
baby’s hand upon its lovely face. And if a friend walks down the 
spacious pier, you will greet him right gladly, and take him away 
to the cool of some palace-inn high up among the shadows of the 
olive and the pomegranate, and bid him speak of ships and seas 
and the loving days at home. But if no one comes, you will still 
stand near the sea and look upon the friendly smiling of stranger 
faces from the west-land, and be happy in their joy, and glad in the 
benediction that will fall upon them from the bounty of the fair 
Italian skies. 
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meg UT of the abundance of the heart, even if it is a 
} prosaic one, the mouth speaks; and if it is a poet’s 
heart, the speech readily turns to impassioned song. 
So trite an observation needs no enlargement. An 
acquaintance with, or even a casual reading of, any 
volume of poetry will suffice to show how, from the treasure- 
house of his heart, the poet coins his magical words and phrases. 
And a closer reading will lead to the observation that there are 
favorite moods and predominant colors and facile symbols with 
which the poet likes best to invest his thought—word-raiment, as it 
were—which he employs frequently to set off his optimistic yearn- 
ings, or, alas, his pessimistic negations. 

But here at the very outset, in regard to some citations that 
we intend to make from the poems of Miss Louise Imogen Guiney, 
we must have it clearly understood that her poetry is not clothed 
in one or two monotonous colors. Her harp of song is not a slender 
thing of one string; rather is it one of harmonious chords reaching 
wide in many octaves. And, therefore, to note some of her ex- 
quisite thought that has been phrased in martial metaphors, wearing 
a warrior’s armor, is not to cast out from appreciative recognition 
her marvelous achievements in other themes or the habiliments 
that they wear. Any reader of Miss Guiney’s poems knows well the 
diverse realms she has visited in song: the academic sonnets of 
Oxford and London; Fifteen Epitaphs, in a spirit so exquisitely 
exotic that the author felt constrained to say of them in a note, 
“It may be well to state (as these have often been taken for 
translations) that they are only pseudo-Alexandrian;”’ her motifs 
out of classic Greek and Latin; her true rendering of Irish moods, 
showing how deeply she has felt the Celtic pulse; Five Carols for 
Christmastide, as if breathing from some perfect medizval manu- 
script; these and various other themes and Joci poetici, not merely 
in lyrical but in narrative and dramatic form as well; one example, 
and that of conclusive evidence, being The Martyr’s Idyl. 

But with these departments of Miss Guiney’s poetry we have 
no concern here: our present purpose is to notice some fragments 
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of her work wherein the military atmosphere breathes through the 
phraseology. And the warfare that she pictures is not of the 
kind that has to do with the smell of powder and the booming of 
cannon, nor with the sack of towns, nor with the slaughter of 
men—in a word, with the species of war that Sherman defined in 
three sharp monosyllables. Hers is rather the atmosphere and en- 
tourage of chivalry and of the methods of knighthood, romantic 
but real, and of the steadfast pursuit of honor, and of a goal that 
is beatitude. Of such does she sing in The Knight Errant (though 
in a sub-title we find suggested Donatello’s Saint George): 


Spirits of old that bore me, 
And set me, meek of mind, 
Between great dreams before me, 
And deeds as great behind, 
Knowing humanity my star 
As first abroad I ride, 
Shall help me wear with every scar 
Honour at eventide. 


Let claws of lightning clutch me 
From summer’s groaning cloud, 

Or ever malice touch me, 
And glory make me proud. 

Oh, give my youth, my faith, my sword, 
Choice of the heart’s desire: 

A short life in the saddle, Lord! 
Not long life by the fire. 


Forethought and recollection 
Rivet mine armour gay! 
The passion for perfection 
Redeem my failing way! 
The arrows of the upper slope 
From sudden ambush cast, 
Rain quick and true, with one to ope 
My Paradise at last! 


This “passion” for the pursuit of honor, for “the better 
things,” to which the mind and heart of man aspire, is a recurring 
theme; and it will be well to quote, even entirely, another of Miss 
Guiney’s songs upon that subject: The Colour-Bearer. 
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Thy charge was: “ Hold My banner 
Against our hidden foe; 
To war where sounds no manner 
Of glorious music, go!” 
And like Thy word my answer all joyless: 
“ Be it so.” 


Ah, not to brave Thy censure 
But win Thy smile of light, 
My heart of misadventure 
Will end in the losing fight, 
And lie out yonder, wattled with wounds from 
left to right. 


The day will pass of torment, 
The evenfall be sweet 
When I shall wear for garment 
The nakedness of defeat. 
But when afield Thou comest, and look’st in 
vain to meet. 


That eagle of the wartime, 
That oriflamme, outrolled 
With strength of staff aforetime, 
With cleanly and costly fold— 
Ride on, ride on! and seek me with lanthorns 
through the cold. 


And take from me (turned donor 
That night on blood-soaked sand), 
The stick and rag of Honour 
There safe in a stiffened hand, 
Not left, not lost, nor ever a spoil in the 
victor’s land. 


The sources from which comes the inspiration for these songs 
are patent to the general reader: Miss Guiney voices in her unique 
manner the aspirations that all other people have who follow the 
Christian ideal. Yet, on the supposition that every person may 
apply to himself, and have applied to him, that line of Tennyson 
upon Ulysses, “I am a part of all that I have met,” it will be to 
good purpose to adduce a notable association (if we so call her 
father’s life in her regard), one that was an influential part of 
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the poet’s life—the career of her own father, soldier and chevalier, 
General Guiney. 

We will preface our remarks with a poem that Miss Guiney 
contributed to The Ave Maria, and in which the abundance of her 
heart spoke and gave living testimony to the enduring inspiration 
of the “ Unforgotten Soldier Mine.” 


THE WOUNDED PLAYMATE. 


Half the dreams my spirit hath 
Urge me back on thy lost path, 
Looking for love’s aftermath ; 

Aye with some fond gift to share, 
Some light trouble soon o’erthrown ; 

Some old outburst, frank as air, 
Transient as a bugle tone. 

Angels best can understand 

How I sometimes miss thy hand 
Yet; and in this indecision 

For thy footfall pause and pine, 
Beautiful quick-going vision, 

Unforgotten Soldier mine! 


One who knew not pain was dire, 
Trampling out that boyish fire, 
Spurred thy hope with zest entire ; 
Ours what stealth of bow and bat, 
What rash truant oars at sea, 
Games to last forever, that 
Brake betwixt the child and thee; 
Many a grudged adventure vast 
Under orchard branches cast; 
And at winter’s slow dispersal 
(On thy shoulder my hushed mouth), 
Scarce allowed, adored rehearsal 
Of the battle-tented South. 


Well it was that Heaven did give 
To a joy so fugitive 
Soul, all others to outlive! 

Though to final risks begun 
Early exhortation cling ; 

Though a sudden deed, ere done, 
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Lean on thee for sanctioning; 
Though thy knighthood me constrain 
Through age, death, and life again, 
Father, most thy memory guiding 
Is a song and star of May: 
And the land of thine abiding 
Always Childhood, always Play. 


The minutiz of a biographical record need not be detailed here; 
and such items as shall be given may fortunately be selected from 
notes made by his daughter’s hand, which, therefore, are not merely 
accurate, but the expression of a devoted memory as well. 

General Patrick Robert Guiney was born in Parkstown, Tip- 
perary, in 1835. “ He came of curiously mixed blood, and belonged 
to an adventurous and early-dying family: people always breaking 
away from their pleasant fields and putting forth to sea, or ‘to 
the warres.’”’ He died in Boston on the afternoon of March 21, 
1877. “Crossing the square toward his house, he had sudden 
warning by a slight spurt of blood to the lips. He took off his hat 
and knelt down by a tree: his loyal and instinctive way of meeting 
his Lord. A child playing near, who knew him, was the first to 
reach his side; but already he was no more.” And of the years 
between these two dates—his school life, the Civil War, and the 
subsequent career in the legal profession—a few notes will suffice 
to show that General Guiney held towards “the higher things,” 
and that his unwearied service in the pursuit of them is worthy 
to have for carved epitaphs his daughter’s words in praise 
of chivalry and the quest of honor. ‘“ General Guiney’s I regard 
as a very perfect character,” said Father Robert Fulton, S.J., in the 
funeral oration. “ He conformed himself not only to what is law- 
ful, but to what is great and fitting. He tamed and attached to 
himself the severer ideal.” 

The first notable period of his life began in 1854, when he 
matriculated at Holy Cross, “ owing that fulfilling of his own and 
his father’s hope rather to his instinct for the best books, than to 
any graded technical preparation.” Circumstances arose to pre- 
vent him from completing his collegiate course. But he managed 
to make a private course in law under Judge Walton in Portland, 
and was subsequently admitted to the bar. Then “ as an intellectual 
pastime, as well as a minor duty,” he acted as sub-editor of the 
Lewiston Advocate. Later he wrote regularly for the Boston Times. 
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“ These early journalistic skirmishes hardly indicate the very great, 
though undisciplined talent for letters, which clung to him all his 
life. His verse was somewhat Byronic and super-romantic, as all 
verse of les jeunes was at any time between 1830 and 1860; but 
his little prose sketches, some of them written, like Winthrop’s, on 
the march, are capital reading: terse, vital, and graceful.” Always 
keenly interested in the philosophy of public life, and an ardent 
‘supporter of reforms that unquestionably merit the name, he ex- 
hibited a steadfast loyalty to his ideals in that great (if some- 
times much-abused) science of politics. 

Then came the Civil War. It meant domestic sacrifice to him, 
and the sure breaking up of his chosen career, and that ever-hover- 
ing possibility of the battlefield, death; but these he compared not 
with the jeopardy of the Union which he loved. He enlisted as a 
private, but Governor Andrew made him Lieutenant of the infan- 
try regiment organized as the Ninth Massachusetts, but recruited 
as the Thirteenth. General Guiney led this regiment more than 
thirty times to battle; its most heroic achievement being at Gaines’ 
Mill. He was promoted to the Brevet Brigadier Generalship 
with the endorsement of Charles Sumner, of Adjutant-General 
Schouler, and of others equally famous. In May of 1864, at the 
Wilderness, he received the wound which eventually caused his 
death. 

He returned to Boston after the war. “ And now again at 
home in the little house with the big fragrant garden, with his old 
mental landmarks swept away, with his fine constitution shattered, 
his spirited beauty ruined by the loss of his left eye and the deep 
scar in the cheek, with only his courage and his wife’s never-failing 
care to sustain him, he patched up, in a measure, his civic existence 
as Assistant District Attorney, and as expert counsel in many cele- 
brated cases.” He had just rounded his forty-second year when 
death came to him, a parallel in age to the Knight of whom his 
daughter sings: 

Oh, give my youth, my faith, my sword, 
Choice of the heart’s desire: 

A short life in the saddle, Lord! 
Not long life by the fire. 


And finally (to quote again the pen of her who calls herself 
“his young Amazon ’’), “ Those who know him knew that he was 
in all processes of noble growth when he died. His thirteen years 
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of pain, the life ‘hidden with Christ in God,’ a strange exchange for 
the outlook of his masterful youth, he endured not without thanks- 
giving and a certain ultimate satisfaction...... His friends, his 
books, and the open air (where his later attitude was that of a 
quiet but not uncompensated spectator, as he drilled at Green Hill a 
company composed of martial small boys and his own young 
Amazon) were his refuge and delight.” 

From this epitome of General Guiney’s life, we may without 
any far stretch at inference, see an influence that could and may 
have entered into the making of his daughter’s poetry. His was 
a career that was a reality to her, not an imagination. And close 
to her experience, an intimate one indeed, was a personal history 
that could inspire her metaphors and similes. If, as her note said, 
General Guiney wrote prose, “like Winthrop’s, on the march,” 
notice with what perfection in the imitation of the sound of a 
galloping cavalry troop she sings The Wild Ride. 


I hear in my heart, I hear in its ominous pulses 

All day, on the road, the hoofs of invisible horses, 

All night, from their stalls, the importunate pawing and neighing. 
* * * * 


The trial is through dolour and dread, over crags and morasses ; 

There are shapes by the way, there are things that appal or entice 
us; 

What odds? We are Knights of the Grail, we are vowed to the 
riding. 


Thought’s self is a vanishing wing, and joy is a cobweb, 
And friendship a flower in the dust, and glory a sunbeam: 
Not here is our prize, nor, alas! after these our pursuing. 


A dipping of plumes, a tear, a shake of the bridle, 
A passing salute to this world and her pitiful beauty: 
We hurry with never a word in the track of our fathers. 
* * * * 
We spur to a land of no name, out-racing the storm-wind ; 
We leap to the infinite dark like sparks from the anvil. 
Thou leadest, O God! All’s well with Thy troopers that follow. 


And it is of no mere spasmodic warfare, nor of an occasional 
tourney on certain days of consolation that this poet sings. Her 
ideal must endure to the bitterest end, in all the magnificence of 
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great perseverance. “ Back to the ranks!’’ she commands the de- 
jected soul who wants to quit under the feelings of desolation that 
beset him. 
Though out of the past they gather, 
Mind’s Doubt, and Bodily Pain, 
And pallid Thirst of the Spirit 
That is kin to the other twain, 


And Grief, in a cloud of banners, 
And ringletted Vain Desires, 

And Vice, with the spoils upon him 
Of thee and thy beaten sires. 


While Kings of eternal evil 
Yet darken the hills about, 

Thy part is with broken sabre 
To rise on the last redoubt; 


To fear not sensible failure, 
Nor covet the game at all, 
But fighting, fighting, fighting, 

Die, driven against the wall. 


These few excerpts, not by any means all that might be culled 
from Miss Guiney’s volumes of exquisite poetry, make manifest 
one of the themes that her gift of song has enriched. Her devo- 
tion to her own Ideal in Character rings clear, as a bugle call from 
the battlements. She is conversant, from her historical studies, 
with the purposes and manner of those ages when knighthood was 
in flower; and, as we have been able to observe from a cursory 
glance at her father’s life, she had the good fortune to be of the 
household of one who was, in her own words, “ the good knight of 
Boston town, who was my father.” 

















THE PERSONNEL OF THE INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
COMMISSION. 


BY JOHN A. RYAN, D.D. 


OW that the Federal Commission on Industrial Rela- 
tions has become, through the recent confirmatory 
action of the Senate, a living reality, an attempt to 
estimate its competence and efficiency may not be 
without some interest. 

Two or three facts should be kept in mind as fundamentally 
important. The first is that the Commission is instructed to in- 
vestigate the general condition of labor, but especially to seek 
methods of ensuring more satisfactory and peaceful relations be- 
tween employers and employed. So much is stated in the text 
of the law. Second, there is implicit in the law what was ex- 
plicit in the minds of its promoters, the conviction that labor is 
not on the whole receiving completely just treatment, nor its fair 
share of the product of industry. Third, the law recognizes the 
normality of labor unions, inasmuch as it requires that at least three 
members of the Commission should be representatives of organized 
labor. 

1. The Representatives of the General Public. The Chair- 
man of the Commission, Mr. Frank P. Walsh of Kansas City, has 
been active in movements for general social improvement, for better 
wages to underpaid women, and for industrial arbitration. In 
all of these he has shown himself an intelligent promoter of wider 
social justice. His proficiency in the law should be of consider- 
able value to a body that will have to determine how far present 
unsatisfactory conditions may be remedied by legislation. As com- 
pared with Senator Sutherland, who was named for the same posi- 
tion by President Taft, he is the exponent of the progressive as 
contrasted with the “standpat” view of political and industrial 
conditions. Mr. Walsh is a Catholic. 

Professor John R. Commons is undoubtedly the best-equipped 
and most-valuable member of the Commission. He has probably 
a wider, more concrete, and more scientific knowledge of labor 
conditions and employment relations than any other person in 
the United States. His large experience as an industrial expert 
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will be most helpful in organizing and carrying on investigations, 
while his achievements as legislative adviser, and as administrator 
of new and difficult labor laws, indicate great constructive ability 
exercised along sane lines. He will be par excellence the scientific 
member of the Commission. Over the best of President Taft’s 
nominees in this division, Mr. Barrett, his superiority is easily 
conspicuous. 

The activities of Mrs. Harriman in connection with the Na- 
tional Civic Federation and elsewhere, show that she is aware that 
permanent industrial peace is attainable only on condition that 
the workers shall receive a larger measure of industrial justice. 
At the very least, she is a more promising member of the Com- 
mission than President Taft’s third choice to represent the general 
public, Mr. Chandler of Connecticut. 

2. The Representatives of the Employers. Mr. F. A. Delano, 
who was also on President Taft’s list, is apparently well fitted by 
knowledge and experience to represent the interests of the railroads, 
while his cordial relations with trade union leaders suggest that he 
is at least open-minded on the question of labor organizations. 

Mr. S. Thurston Ballard, although very prominent in the Man- 
ufacturers’ Association of Louisville, has been an efficient promoter 
of child labor legislation in his own State. He is said to have a 
deep sense of the employer’s obligations toward his employees. 
Whatever may be his attitude toward unionism, it is probably less 
objectionable than that of Mr. F. C. Schwedtman, who was nomin- 
ated by President Taft. Mr. Schwedtman’s part, as described by 
Colonel Mulhall, in the pernicious campaign of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers against humane labor legislation, and 
against trade unionism, indicates a viewpoint that has become so- 
cially impossible. For the sake of team work, conservation of 
energy and time, and obedience to the spirit which created the Com- 
mission, its members should take for granted the propositions that 
labor unions are legitimate, and protective labor legislation neces- 
sary. The presence on the Commission of any person who ques- 
tions either of these postulates would be anomalous and obstructive. 

Whether Mr. Harris Weinstock is better qualified, either by 
knowledge or ideals, than Mr. Adolph Lewisohn, I do not know. 
He was entrusted with important labor investigations by two kinds 
of Governors of California, and acquitted himself well in both 
instances. After reading his report on labor conditions and the 
operation of the minimum wage in Australasia, I am glad to find 
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that he is a member of the Commission. He will undoubtedly rep- 
resent the enlightened and humane employers rather than the other 
sort. 

3. The Representatives of Labor. Mr. Austin B. Garretson 
is excellently qualified to take care of the interests of the railway 
unions. Messrs. O’Connell and Lennon are equally satisfactory 
representatives of the other craft unions. All three have to their 
credit a record of honest, intelligent, and sane achievement. Mr. 
O’Connell is a Catholic, but Mr. Lennon is not. 

Nevertheless the labor members do not reflect, as well as 
those in the other two groups, all the elements and views that 
should be represented. The condition and interests of our eight 
million women workers are sufficiently distinct and peculiar to 
require representation by one of themselves. It is they and not 
women in general, or the public, that should have the woman rep- 
resentative. A man can care for the general interests of the female 
population more successfully than for the special interests of the 
female wage-earners. 

Again, the principle of organization by industries, rather than 
by crafts, should have been given expression in the make up of the 
Commission. In the first place, there is a considerable and steadily 
increasing section of the American Federation of Labor which be- 
lieves in this principle; in the second place, it seems probable that 
only an insignificant fraction of the unskilled workers can ever be 
effectively organized into craft unions. If organization is neces- 
sary and normal, the kind of organization that is likely to be most 
effective among the millions who are still unorganized, and whose 
grievances are greater than those of the men already in unions, 
ought to receive full and impartial consideration from the Com- 
mission. A man like John Mitchell, who is favorable to the indus- 
trial union idea, and yet is not a narrow partisan, would have met 
the needs of the situation admirably. On the other hand, he would 
have helped Mr. Garretson defend the craft union principle in its 
proper field. 

The Socialist element has no place on the Commission. This 
seems entirely logical and sensible; for the work of the Commission 
is based on the theory that the wage system is to endure, at least 
for that part of the future with which the Commission will have 
any practical concern. It is to strive for industrial peace between 
employers and employed, while the Socialists do not believe that 
such peace is desirable or possible, nor that any satisfactory arrange- 
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ments will be obtained until the wage system is abolished. A So- 
cialist member would be merely a time-killer on the Commission. 
His presence would be quite as anomalous as that of an anti-union 
employer. 

On the whole, the personnel of the Commission is such that the 
country may well feel satisfied and hopeful. Its superiority over the 
old Industrial Commission of fourteen years ago, and even over the 
group nominated by President Taft less than a year ago, is concrete 
and eloquent testimony to the advance that has been made toward 
social and industrial justice in the last few years. May its achieve- 
ments be productive of still more rapid progress in the near future! 





THE HOUSEWIFE’S PRAYER. 
* BY BLANCHE KELLY. 


Lapy, who with tender ward 

Didst keep the house of Christ the Lord, 
Who didst set forth the bread and wine 
Before the living Wheat and Vine, 
Reverently didst make the bed 
Whereon was laid the Holy Head 
That such a cruel pillow prest 

For our behoof on Calvary’s crest, 
Be beside me while I go 

About my labors to and fro. 

Speed the wheel and speed the loom, 
Guide the needle and the broom, 
Make my bread rise sweet and light, 
Make my cheese come foamy white, 
Yellow may my butter be 

As cowslips blowing on the lea. 
Homely though my tasks and small, 
Be beside me at them all; 

Then, when I shall stand to face 
Jesu in the judgment place, 

To me thy gracious help afford, 
Who art the Handmaid of the Lord. 

















THE CURSE OF CASTLE EAGLE. 
BY KATHARINE TYNAN. 
CHAPTER IV. 

“IT WOULDN’T BE THE FOXES.” 


SiGe od Y noon the heat of the sun had somewhat thawed the 

738 My} sroads, and Lord Erris and Lady Turloughmore went 

1By out riding. Meg felt glad that Lord Erris was not too 

Fa much of an invalid to ride. ‘She had the sympathy 

d to absent herself while he mounted, but, coming to the 

door to receive a message from Lady Turloughmore, 

she saw Lord Erris already in the saddle. On horseback his weakness 

and disabilities vanished. She seemed to see already what manner 
_ of man he ought to be, doing the things his fellowmen did. 

After they had ridden away she went up to the little room at the 
end of an upper corridor, where old Julia, who had been Lord Tur- 
loughmore’s nurse and his son’s, sat, spectacles on nose, darning and 
mending. 

Lady Turloughmore had explained to Meg about Julia, how she 
was very old, yet liked to think herself of importance in the house, 
so did such sewing and mending as her eyes permitted her. 

The message was concerned with some of the preparations for 
Lord Turloughmore’s home-coming. When Meg reached the room 
which was sacred to Julia and her sewing—there was an inner room 
leading off it in which Julia slept—there was linen airing before 
the fire, and the room was full of the warm, sweet smell of it. 

“Indeed her ladyship ought to ha’ trusted me,” Julia said with 
some offence. “I’m not that ould nor bothered in my head, though 
I’ve my good days and my bad days, that I’d forget the damask towels 
for his lordship. ’Tisn’t likely that I wouldn’t give my best to him 
that was the child at my breast.” 

“Ts that a rent I see in your skirt, Miss?” she asked, distracted 
by her professional interest from her little grievance. “Sit down 
there, Miss Hildreth, if that’s your name, an’ I’ll put a stitch in for 
you. Her ladyship calls this room ‘The Sign of the Stitch in Time.’ 
Her ladyship’s very pleasant. -I’m not sayin’ I always know what 
she’s laughin’ about. But why wouldn’t she laugh while she can?” 

“Why not, indeed?” responded Meg, sitting down obediently 
in the low basket chair made of twisted straw ropes, while the old 
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woman lifted up the skirt which must have caught in something or 
other during Meg’s garden progress, and been torn unknown to her. 

The light was very strong in the room, which was as warm as 
a hothouse because of the sun beating on the window panes. There 
were three windows to the room, which projected in a bow at the end of 
the corridor, and the sun in its mid-day strength was on two of the 
windows. 

She could see the innumerable fine lines of age in the old face 
as Julia leant nearer to her darning the rent in the skirt. The kind- 
ness in Meg’s eyes, the compassion, was charming to see. 

“ What a beautiful warm room you have, Julia,” she said. “ And 
what a beautiful view from the windows! I’d no idea the sea was 
so near.” 

“T wouldn’t care if it wasn’t. I don’t like the same say,” said 
Julia. “It drowns many mothers’ sons. An’ I don’t like the look 
of it to-day, though I wouldn’t say it to her ladyship for the world. 
Tis frettin’ me so it is to see thim cat’s paws on the water an’ his 
lordship comin’ home. I never seen them yet that they didn’t be- 
token a storm.” 

“There was a red dawn,” said Meg. 

“ There was so, and ’tis always red for wind,” Julia said, in a queer 
monotonous tone, “but I never seen it as red as the mornin’ of the day 
the hooker from Galway was lost, and his lordship’s father’s body was 
washed in on the next tide. I ovght to know about wind and the signs 
of it. Why wouldn’t I? Didn’t I lose my own man and my three fine 
sons by that same treacherous baste of a say, that’s lyin’ out there now 
purrin’ and shovin’ out her claws like a cat in the sun? Och, indeed, 
if I didn’t know, who would?” 

“ His lordship’s father! You mean the last Lord Turloughmore ?” 

“Who else, alanna? I was nursin’ his present lordship then, and 
havin’ the finest of everything. These rooms were the nurseries. 
I used to turn from the good food, fond and all as I was of the 
baby, thinkin’ of my own child that I was robbin’ for him. Her lady- 
ship—her old ladyship, I mean—sent for Michael at last, fearin’ the 
frettin’ would injure her baby. Michael never grudged his lord- 
ship anything. Poor Michael, he was lost the time the ferry went 
down between here and the islands. Deary me, I’ve had a long life, 
child! I'll be seventy-nine years of age come Michaelmas. Many’s 
the fine man and woman I’ve seen down: an’ sometimes whin I’m 
here by myself I can’t tell whether ’tis the last lord is in it or the 
present lord. They brought the ould lord—not that he was ould 
then—no oulder than his lordship is now—an’ they laid him just 
there on the rug at your feet. They carried him along the passage 
in a sail, an’ they brought him here because it was a summer mornin’ 
an’ the fires all low, but there was a beautiful fire burnin’ here, and 
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the blankets and sheets airin’ for his bed, just the same as they 
are now for his son’s.” 

She looked up at Meg, still holding the skirt between her fingers, 
and her gaze was very far away, as though the old wits were wan- 
dering. 

“There do be times,” she said, “whin I hear the drippin’ of 
the water from the sail an’ the feet of the men comin’ along the 
passage to this room. An’ I do see the drowned man lyin’ stretched 
out just at your feet where they put him down. We couldn’t bring 
him to for all we tried.” 

Margaret started and looked down, almost as though she could 
see the drowned Lord Turloughmore lying at her feet. 

“Am I frightenin’ ye, dear?” the old woman asked, with lin- 
gering tenderness. “Sure, I wouldn’t do that, not for anything 
you could give me. But isn’t it a terrible thing to live in a house 
where you can’t be happy for one minnit for fear of what'll happen? 
Isn’t it awful for the happy to die? Look at her ladyship!—she was 
young an’ lively, an’ so much in love wid his lordship that she wint agin 
everyone to marry him. God help her, isn’t the joy crushed out of 
her for fear of what'll happen? An’ her beautiful son that ought to 
be a fine man by rights, look at him! ’Tisn’t only the poor lame 
foot. It’s the doom of the family that’s lyin’ upon him, for all her 
ladyship blames herself for his misfortune. I wish his lordship was 
safe home.” 

“So do I,” said Meg. “But all the same, Julia,” she put her 
hand on the old woman’s arm kindly. “TI can’t believe all this story 
of a doom. God is stronger than the devil. We are all in the hands 
of God. I can’t believe that it is He Who goes on punishing innocent 
people for one cruel and wicked action done hundreds of years ago. 
If the Earls of Turloughmore have died as they have died, it is 
because they have taken more risks than other men. Everyone knows 
how brave and adventurous they were—” 

“God help you! You won’t be long in this house till you change 
your mind.” 

Meg began to feel creepy in spite of herself, but she refused to 
be frightened by these vain fears and shadows. 

“It might be,” she said, “that because they were expecting the 
doom it came upon them. Who can say now but that the memory of 
the doom paralyzed a drowning man who might else have made a 
brave fight for his life. I believe these old stories are nothing but 
superstition. I should refuse to believe them in the Name of God.” 

Julia bowed her head with an air of resignation. 

“God forbid, Miss Hildreth, that there’s anything I’d tell you 
not to believe in that Name. Indeed, why would I be makin’ you 
sorrowful? Didn’t I feel the minnit I laid eyes on you that you wor 
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come to this house for its good? It isn’t me that ’ud be frightenin’ 
you out of it: I said to myself when I seen you, that you had the 
bravest lookin’ face I ever seen.” 

Meg’s heart lifted oddly at the old woman’s praise. She blushed as 
she stood up. The rent in her skirt was mended and mended neatly. 

“ Thank you very much, Julia,” she said. “ It’s beautifully done. 
I’m so glad you have a good opinion of me. Look at the sun shining 
on those hills and the Thousand Isles far away. I can’t believe that 
God put all that brightness into the world to leave us to the powers 
of darkness.” 

“‘ Say it to her ladyship, Miss Hildreth. Say it to her ladyship. 
Often she wants the heart in her lifted up.” 

“T shall do my best, Julia, you may be sure of that. But my 
name is not Hildreth. It is Hildebrand, Margaret Hildebrand.” 

“ Eh?” 

Julia leant a little nearer eagerly. 

“You said Hildebran’, did you? Sure that was the name of 
the other gentleman—the one that done what he could to save ould 
Biddy Pendergast from the dogs.” 

“ Hildebrand is my name,” she said. “ As a matter of fact, Sir 
Dominick Hildebrand was an ancestor of mine.” 

“ An’ ye prospered, dear, ye prospered? Ould Biddy’s blessin’ 
was as good for you as her curse was bad for the Earls of Turlough- 
more.” 

“We're happy and healthy,” Meg answered. “If money is a 
blessing we haven’t got that. We’re poor.” 

‘So is the best in Ireland. The dirty money is as often a curse 
as a blessin’. You’re good and lovesome and bonny, an’ your head’s 
as right as your heart. You’ve come, a Hildebran’, into the house 
of the Rosses of Turloughmore.” 

Meg was looking out over the expanse of waters shining in the 
sun. The sea had a turbidly gray tinge, and the long ripples Julia had 
called “cat’s paws” crept over its surface. 

“T saw something very strange last night,” she said. “I was 
awakened by barking.” 

“Tt would be the hounds. Their kennels are down in the hollow, 
out of sight of the windows. I hope they didn’t disturb you, Miss.” 

“T thought they were dogs,” Margaret said, “ but they were not. 
I went and lifted the blind and looked out. The courtyard was full 
of foxes.” 

“Glory be to God! . What are you sayin’ at all, at all?” 

The words rang out in a scream of mortal terror. The old 
woman was staring with an expression of terrible fear and anguish. 

“You don’t know what you’re sayin’ at all, child,” she said. “Is 
it foxes? Sure it wasn’t foxes? Ye only dhramed it. Ye might well 
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dhrame it, for aren’t the foxes all over the house? Ye wor dead- 
tired last night, an’ in the mornin’ ye woke up an’ ye thought ye saw 
the foxes whin ye wor only dhramin’.” 

The old woman’s agitation was extreme. Great tears began to 
roll down her cheeks. 

“Tt wasn’t foxes,” she whimpered. “ Sure it ’ud kill her lady- 
ship if ye wor to tell her ye seen the foxes. Ye’ll hould your tongue 
about it for the love of God. What ’ud bring the like into the court- 
yard by night at all?” 

“T’m very sorry,” said Meg, frightened herself, she hardly knew 
of what. “I wish I hadn’t seen them. They were really foxes, and I 
did see them. I found their tracks in the snow this morning when 
I went out.” 

“T heard the dogs meself. They wor barkin’ terrible hard about 
three o’clock. Why would you see the foxes, a stranger, that doesn’t 
belong to the family at all? A Hildebran’! Ye’d have no right to 
see them.” 

“ Perhaps,” said Meg, more and more frightened at the effect she 
had produced. “ Perhaps, after all, it was only a dream. But why 
should you be so alarmed about the foxes, if they were real foxes and 
not ghostly ones? They couldn’t do any harm.” 

She remembered the fox with the star on its breast, and how it 
had lifted its head and barked towards the window. 

“Tt might be possible,” she went on, “that the foxes might be 
driven to the habitations of men by excessive cold or starvation, 
and it has been cold. Why should they frighten you? They are 
harmless beasts enough, except to the hen-roosts.”’ 

The old woman sat rocking herself to and fro, the tears still 
flowing. 

“Tt would be the greatest of bad luck,” she said, “ that brought ye 
to Castle Eagle if you was to see the foxes. But how could ye see 
them, barrin’ ye wor wan o’ the family an’ you’re not that? Ye 
dhramed it, I tell you. I wouldn’t be sayin’ a word about it to 
her ladyship if I was you!” 

Her voice was suddenly wheedling. 

“‘T won’t say there’s anything in the foxes,” she went on. “ Sure 
it might be that they’d be dhruv in, it bein’ a hard winter, an’ the 
ground froze as gray asa stone. “Tisn’t as if they wor seen by wan 0’ 
the family. God help her, she has enough to bear without being 
bothered by dhrames.” 

“T won’t say a word about it. I’m so sorry I said anything to 
you, Julia.” 

“Soam I. I'll be shakin’ like an ould leaf in an autumn wind till 
the Earl’s safe home.” 

She got up and began to fold the sheets with shaking hands. 
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“Ye gev me a fright, Miss Hildebran’, wid them ould foxes,” 
she said, with a piteous air of offence, “ but I’ve thrown it off, for it 
couldn’t be the foxes, you bein’ a stranger. The night the hooker 
from Galway wint down the wild geese was flyin’ agin the windows of 
the house, batin’ wid their wings fit to break them into smithereens. I 
heard them myself; an’ there was a terrible desolation in their cries. 
His lordship was very kind to bird and baste. There’s more than 
Christians fed from Castle Eagle in the hard weather, whin ye couldn’t 
break the ice on the ponds, and the say itself is frozen. Why wouldn’t 
they lament him? And wasn’t Earl Patrick wan o’ the Wild Geese 
an’ the greatest. It might be their spirits that was in it that night.” 

In many and many a night to come Meg heard the crying of the 
wild geese as they swept over the stubble fields, bare as your hand 
and frozen hard, an eerie sound in the night. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE TOWER. 


The evening of that first day the sun went down in pale splendor 
behind the hills. The sky was orange and amber. There was going 
to be a sharp frost Meg thought as she stood by the balustrading of the 
terrace, looking out over the wide expanse of country, dotted with little 
roofs and church-towers stretching away to the mountains. At the 
other side of the house, Castle Eagle on its precipitous cliffs overlooked 
the sea. It was a frosty evening already. The frosty stars were 
visible in the sky, hard as steel, and the twigs and grass-blades crackled 
under foot. There was a strange stillness on the evening where one 
little cloud, the shape of a porpoise, floated in the serene expanse of sky. 
While she looked Lord Erris came to her side. 

“You will be cold, Miss Hildebrand,” he said. 

“ Not I,” Meg replied. “I have been walking, and I am tingling 
with heat.” 

“T am always cold,” he said, and shivered in his heavy coat. 
“T can hardly believe that other people are not cold too in this 
bitter weather.” 

“ Feel!” she said, and laid one warm hand over his. 

She was dismayed at the result of her simple action. He with- 
drew his hand as though hers stung him. The blood rushed to his 
face, then ebbed away. His eyes, looking out at the expanse of sky, 
took on a cold and forlorn expression, as though they reflected the 
chilly grayness of November. 

“You should not mock me with your health and strength,” he 
said, as though the words had been wrung from him with bitterness. 
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“Tam so sorry. I never thought of such a thing.” Tears rushed 
to her eyes. “I only wanted to prove to you that I was warm. I beg 
your pardon.” 

“T ought to beg yours. I am like a sick wasp; I must sting what 
touches me. Forgive me, Miss Hildebrand. Do you see that cloud 
over there? ”’—with an air of changing the subject—“ what do you 
suppose it means?” 

“T have been thinking how odd it looks floating so darkly on the 
gold. I daresay it will drift away and be lost. See how bright 
the stars are!” 

“T’m afraid it will not drift away. It will call companions to it. 
It is for wind. The glass is going up rapidly—too rapidly. I fear we 
shall have a storm. My poor mother! I wish the yacht was safely in.” 

They turned and walked towards the house. The sun had 
dropped now behind the mountains, and Castle Eagle stood up darkly 
against the sky. At one end of it was a square tower or bastion. 
Through the arrow-slits in the second story they could see from where 
they were standing the light from the arrow-slits on the other side. 

“How strong and dark the tower looks against the sky!” Meg 
said. ‘“‘ Would you think there was a light in it?” 

“Tt is the lit sky on the other side showing through the arrow- 
slits. See the after-glow! We are going to have a sky of wonderful 
rose leaves as we have it here sometimes.” 

The sun had sunk indeed, but there was a mighty conflagration 
going on somewhere out of sight. Ridge upon ridge of rosy fire 
began to tremble and burn in the west. It spread upwards and up- 
wards. It broke into delicate flying feathers of rose that might 
have been lost from the wings of angels. The soft, wild, rosy fire 
burned and throbbed all over heaven. The sea reflected it. Every 
pool of bog water in the country at their feet was on fire. The east 
had caught the glory and bloomed like a rose garden. 

“Did I not tell you?” said Lord Erris. “They are scattering 
rose leaves in heaven. Let us look while we may. It will die out 
suddenly, leaving a grayness behind.” 

“Tt is splendid!” Meg said, drawing a deep breath. “It is like 
seeing heaven opened. I remember such skies sometimes—not often 
so splendid as this. Look at the tower! Wouldn’t you think someone 
had lit a fire in it. How strong it looks! how mysterious! You 
remember : 

“‘What in the midst lay but the tower itself, 
The round squat tower, blind as the fool’s heart, 
In the whole world without a counterpart?’ ” 


In her excitement she forgot to be shy, and looked at him with a 
glowing face. 
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“T remember. There is always something splendid in a strong 
tower against a lit sky!” 

He blinked, looking at her as though she dazzled like the sky. 

“What is that in there? Who could be warming his hands 
against those fires? Isn’t the delusion of a fire perfect?” Meg said, 
pointing to the tower, where the arrow-slits were filled as with the 
reflected glow of a great fire. 

“Unless it might be Conal M’Garvey.” 

“Conal M’Garvey?” 

She looked her inquiry. 

“You won't be frightened if I tell you. No? It was another 
pretty deed of one of my ancestors. Oh, we have had our share of 
sins, to be expiated by a later generation. It is time the Rosses 
should cease. There is a far-away young cousin in a counting-house 
in England—he has the Rosse blood so much diluted that he might 
escape the sins of the fathers—who would succeed. He is coming to 
stay with us this summer, so you shall see him, Miss Hilde- 
brand, if you do not fly away from us before then. A very proper 
jolly young Englishman is Algy Rosse. He should know something 
of finance, perhaps, which no Rosse on this side ever did.” 

He had forgotten about Conal M’Garvey. While he spoke the 
conflagration in the heavens died as suddenly as it had begun. There 
were only dead ashes for roses. The armies of the night seemed 
to advance from every side. The tower was in darkness, the arrow- 
slits showing no light. 

“Conal M’Garvey’s fire has gone out,” Meg said gravely. 

They walked into the house, where the fire-lit hall sent out a warm 
breath to greet them. Prince who had been standing by them as 
they talked outside went in with them: there were a medley of dogs 
lying about before the roaring fire of coal and driftwood, some of 
whom came and fawned on them, while others thumped a lazy tail by 
way of recognition. There was no one in the hall, but a tea table was 
set just within the screen, and a kettle sang over the lit spirit lamp. 

“Tell me about Conal M’Garvey,” she said. She had no idea 
how her furs became her. She had thrown off her coat, leaving it 
lying on the back of the tall chair in which she sat down. The golden 
brown of the fur seemed to throw up with a subtle flattery her white 
neck, her warm color, the golds and browns of her shy eyes and her 
hair. 

“You are sure you will not be frightened?” he said, looking at 
her and then looking away. 

“Tam not nervous. There were oubliettes at the Schloss—where 
I was with the Archduchess Magda. We spent our summers there. 
A river ran under the Schloss and then away to the Danube. It was 
supposed to carry the poor things dropped through the oubliettes away 
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to the Danube and the sea. As a matter of fact skeletons were 
found there in the hot summer when the river was low.” 

“ Ah, I see you have been in training for Castle Eagle.” A gleam 
of humor came into his sad eyes. “ Conal M’Garvey was rather worse 
than the oubliettes. He was an Irish chieftan, who originally owned 
the tower and the‘lands on which this house is built. An obliging 
early ancestor of mine, a Norman brigand, wanted M’Garvey’s tower 
and lands, and since M’Garvey didn’t quite see it, he took the abomin- 
able course of building him up in his tower. If you inspect the tower 
by daylight, you will see where the arch was filled in. The Rosse 
of that day was a great church builder. He knew all about masonry. 
He built up Conal M’Garvey so substantially that the filling of the 
arch will last as long as the tower itself. The tower keeps its secret.” 

Meg listened, trying to shake off a strange feeling which was 
coming over her. Was Castle Eagle bewitching her? The beautiful 
fire-lit room, the sensitive worn face of Lord Erris, the sleeping dogs 
—all the warm familiar things seemed to pass away. She was in a 
dream, an enchantment. She saw Conal M’Garvey in his saffron coat, 
haggard, wolf-hungry, perishing of hunger and thirst in the impreg- 
nable tower. She saw the famine in his eyes, the hollow misery of 
his cheeks. She heard a voice at her ears—Lord Erris was speaking 
to her in a tone of tender compassion and self-reproach. 

“Tam so sorry. I frightened you after all. You are not going 
to faint? Ah, that is better! You frightened me.” 

“T don’t know what came over me,” she said, and tears stood 
in her eyes. “ Perhaps it was that I realize Conal M’Garvey more 
than the prisoners of the Schloss.” 

Lady Turloughmore came down the stairs into the hall, and 
shivered as she sat down in the warmest seat within the screen. 

“T hope your father will not be becalmed,” she said to her son. 

“He will not have enough wind to carry him home. I think 
there will be some wind before morning.” 

“ But not a storm, Ulick, not a storm,” she said, as she had 
said last night. 

He answered her again as he had answered her, and with a tender 
patience. 

“‘ My dear mother, did I say a storm? The yacht must have some 
wind else she cannot get home. I think there will be some wind.” 

Lady Turloughmore’s face assumed the expression which Meg 
came to know well later. She gained peace on her knees. Sometimes 
she lost it in a sudden terror, but it would come back to her face, a 
wonderfully young, smooth face though it was so sad—like the waves 
of the sea, filling her quiet eyes and composing her to a great tran- 
quillity. Now she drew a little frame towards her on which she was 
making point lace, and put in a few stitches. 
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“You have been out for a walk,” she said to Meg. “I saw you 
go from my window. I hope it was a nice walk.” 

“Tt was lovely. The ground rang under my feet with frost as I 
walked.” 

“Prince went with her, mother,” put in Lord Erris. “ Did you 
ever know such a quick capitulation?” 

“Prince is slow to make friends. You should be gratified, my 
dear.” 

“So I am,” Meg replied. “There is something beautiful about 
Prince. You feel so flattered, as if a great and distinguished per- 
son had offered you friendship. His eyes are so beautiful when he 
wants to go and gobble up some yapping cur and you forbid it. He 
has an air of conceding it to you because he loves you.” 

“T’ve been promising Miss Hildebrand that, if she will only stay 
with us, she shall have the privilege of making Algy Rosse’s ac- 
quaintance this summer.” 

A little cloud fell over Lady Turloughmore’s face. 

“Why ‘privilege,’ Ulick?” she asked. “Surely the privilege 
would be the other way.” 

“ Algy would be the first to accept that,” Lord Erris said suavely. 

The kettle began to fling itself into convulsions, dancing a St. 
Vitus’ dance on the spirit stove. 

“T wonder if you would be so good as to make the tea, Miss 
Hildebrand?” said Lady Turloughmore, as though she asked a great 
favor. 

Meg flushed again, as she took the silver teapot and warmed it. 
She was very impulsive, too impulsive Terence Hildebrand said, he 
having transmitted more of himself to Meg than any other child he had. 

“T love to do it, Lady Turloughmore,” she said. “I wish you 
would give me lots of things to do, hard things.” 

Lady Turloughmore looked at her very kindly. 

“These are early days, my dear child. You will find that I can 
be very exacting. You are going to take all sorts of things off my 
hands when Lord Turloughmore comes home.” 

As she said it a little clap of wind sighed in the chimney and 
rattled the doors; then subsided as suddenly as it had come. 

“ Julia is very bad to-night,” Lady Turloughmore said, turning to 
her son. ‘‘I don’t know when I have seen her so bad. She keeps 
talking about the hooker from Galway and the night your grandfather 
was drowned. She is very old, poor Julia.” 

“Tt is a doom to live to be very old,’ Lord Erris said, and it 
was as though the room was suddenly cold: as though some shadow 
glided by the warm hearth and froze the blood in their veins. 

The storm, if there was to be a storm, delayed in coming. There 
was a calm over the evening that could almost be felt. On her way 
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up to bed, after she had sung through her ballads—she had a small, 
soft and tuneful voice, and she sang with such a tender expression as 
befitted the Irish ballads she chose to sing—Meg opened the hall 
door, still unbarred, unbolted, and stepped out into the night. The 
air was milder, and there was a magnificent galaxy of stars. She 
gazed up at the sky in delight. There was Orion; there were the 
Plough and the Great Bear. The Milky Way was a road of broken 
stars across the heavens. She said to herself that the frost was 
breaking up. Yet the stars were extraordinarily brilliant, though 
not with the hard twinkling brilliancy they had had earlier. Rather 
it was as though they leant near earth. 

She was about to go back again into the house when she was 
arrested by the strange appearance of the tower. The moon was 
rising at the side. It hung in the east, and a ray had penetrated the 
tower, giving again an impression of a light within. The illusion was 
extraordinary. 

“ Conal M’Garvey is lighting up,” said Lord Erris at her elbow. 
She started to find him there. “If you will brave the winter night to 
see him light up, at least you had better have something more about 
your shoulders than that flimsy scarf.” 

While he spoke he laid a warm wrap carefully about her. 

“ Come round the other side of the tower,” he said, “‘ it is splendid 
over the sea on a great night of stars like this.” 

They went round by the side of the tower, and stood on a terrace 
overlooking the cliffs and the sea. There was a track of shimmering 
light on the dark water, which reflected, broken up, the millions of 
stars. They went back again into the house, where he lit her candle, 
and stood looking after her as she went up the stairs. 

They were very kind, she thought, wonderfully kind, as she 
stood in her comfortable room, rosy in firelight, and noted the luxury 
of it. An essentially modern room fitted up and made luxuriously 
comfortable ages after the house was built. She was not sure that 
she altogether liked the luxury. She had a love for bareness and 
space, and great stretches of air to breathe in. The many wardrobes, 
the deep carpet, the pretty lace-hung bed, were for the daughters of 
the rich not for Meg Hildebrand, a poor gentleman’s daughter. 

The windows were carefully closed, blinded and shuttered. She 
unfastened the bolts of the shutters, and folded them back in their 
places. She pulled up the blinds and flung wide the windows. The 
courtyard itself was in gloom, but it framed a square of sea silver 
in moonlight, and the sound of the sea came to her ears. She leant 
out into the cool salt air to catch another glimpse of the firmament 
full of stars, and had a revelation. The other side of her bedroom 
wall was the tower, the tower itself. They were close neighbors, she 
and the grisly secret hidden in the tower. 
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CuHapter VI. 
THE DOVE. 


The storm broke in the night with a great screaming of wind and 
roaring of the sea. It whistled and shrieked about Meg’s window, 
tearing loose the blind and sending it streaming and wildly flapping 
into the room. The wind had come up from the southeast. The 
courtyard was sheltered. Even so the rain that came with the wind, 
drenched her as she tried to capture the blind and shut the window. 
She understood now why the long ranges of outside windows were 
fitted with storm shutters. Castle Eagle sat high in the wind, a-top of 
the cliffs, open to the Atlantic. She was not going to sleep through 
the storm, for her heart was troubled for her hosts. What a night 
for Lord Turloughmore to be on the sea! 

Though the room was light and bright, she was suddenly seized 
with fear. What evil web were they spinning, those victims of the 
cruelty of the Turloughmores long ago before the world had emerged 
from its days of darkness? Surely God and not the devil ruled the 
storm. He said to the winds, “ Be still.’ The winds were the mes- 
sengers of God, leashed by Him, and ready at His command to come 
fawning upon Him. Would He remember to-night the need of all 
creatures on the sea, or was it that He took His own way with the 
world, recovering to Himself the souls He had lent to the world 
what way He would? She prayed for all those in peril on the sea. 
In the midst of her prayers there came a knocking at her door. She 
got up from her knees and opened it, to find old Julia outside, her 
gray hair about her shoulders, her teeth chattering with cold. 

“The hooker’s gone on the rocks,” she said. “I daren’t tell her 
ladyship. You didn’t see the foxes for nothing. For the love of 
God don’t tell her about the foxes. Let her be in the hands of God, not 
in the hands of the divil.” 

“Go back to bed, Julia,” Meg said. “It is bitterly cold. You 
are dreaming. It is fifty years’ ago since the hooker was lost. I 
don’t believe Lord Turloughmore is at sea to-night. He would see 
the wind coming and run for shelter.” 

Julia looked at her in a dazed way. 

“‘T’d be goin’ to her ladyship if I was you. She’ll want comfort 
this sorrowful night,” she said. “ But for the love of God don’t 
tell her about the foxes. Let her think she’s in the hands of God.” 

“You'll go back to bed?” 

“T’ll be lightin’ up the fire and puttin’ the blankets to it to air. 
They'll be wanted to-night surely, if it’s only for the dead. Heard 
ye ever such a wind, Miss?” 

The screaming of the wind had indeed increased. There was 
an incessant rattling of hail and sand against the windows that made 
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the din almost deafening. Closely shuttered as the room ‘was, the 
carpet was rising in waves under their feet. 

“ T’ll come with you and see you into bed. Be sure the yacht’s run 
for shelter. You must say your prayers. Remember God is stronger 
than the devil.” 

“T’m not sayin’ He isn’t strong an’ good. He has His own ways. 
He left me widout a husband or child in my own age: an’ He’s dealt 
hard wid the Turloughmores. Haven’t they wiped it out? They’re 
good to the poor. Aren’t they famous the country over for their 
dalin’s wid their own people? If all the gentry was like the Turlough- 
mores, there’d be little trouble! The Lord has dealt hard with them, 
blessed be His name!” 

“Come, I’ll see. you into bed.” 

Meg had been hastily donning some clothing while the old woman 
talked. 

“You'll go to her ladyship? ” 

“When I’m sure you’re in bed. Come!” 

She got Julia to her own room and into bed. The din of the storm 
was momentarily growing more terrifying. It was added to by some 
of the outside shutters, which had become loose and were banging 
about in the gale. The noise deafened her. She had a feeling that if 
it was to become much greater, she could not endure it. She heaped 
all the clothes she could find on to Julia’s bed. While she did it, 
she was surprised and touched to find her hand caught and kissed by 
dry old lips. 

. “ There now, you are quite comfortable,” she said. ‘“ The storm 
must soon spend itself.” 

“Honey, did ye say ye wor a Hildebran’?” asked Julia, clutching 
Meg’s sleeve in her eagerness. ‘‘ Did ye say ye wor a Hildebran,’ or 
did I only dhrame it?” 

“T am Margaret Hildebrand. You did not dream it.” 

“Then ye must have come for good. A Hildebran’ couldn’t 
have come for anything but good to this house. Maybe the Lord 
sees it’s time to give us the luck an’ the blessin’ after the years of 
affliction.” 

“Oh, I hope I am come for good!” cried Meg fervently, and 
the tears were in her eyes. 

Having left the old woman lying with closed eyes and breathing 
quietly, Meg went down through the corridors where the feet fell 
soundless always on a deep carpet, although to-night any lesser sound 
than the screaming of the wind could hardly be heard. She paused 
by Lady Turloughmore’s door, her head inclined in the act of listening. 
While she stood there, she began to be aware that other people in 
the house were about as well as herself. The lights had been turned 
on in the corridor. She heard the slamming of the door that led to 
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the servants’ part of the house. Prince suddenly pushed an insinuating 
nose into her hand. She turned and saw Lord Erris. 

“T was coming to my mother,” he said. “She will not sleep 
through this storm. You had the same kind thought.” 

The door opened, and Lady Turloughmore appeared on the thresh- 
old, fully dressed. 

“ Ulick!” she said, “I thought I heard voices through this wind. 
I wasn’t sure. The wind is full of voices.” 

“We met at your door, mother. We both came to see if you 
wanted anything.” 

“Go back to bed, Ulick. Miss Hildebrand will stay with me, if 
she will be so kind. There is no sleep possible on such a night. Are 
the servants about?” 

“T think so. You had better ring for some tea.” 

He came into the room, rang the bell, and went out again. 

“T have a good son, haven’t I?” Lady Turloughmore asked, 
smiling. She was very pale. Her prie-dieu by the fire had a cruci- 
fix upon it. Meg felt sure she had been praying. 

A dishevelled maid answered the bell, and was told to bring tea 
and some coal. 

“ What an ark this house feels in a storm like this!” Lady Tur- 
loughmore said, looking about the bright room in lamplight and fire- 
light. “‘If only the ark might hold all that one loved to-night!” 

“The yacht will have run for shelter somewhere. The storm 
has not come suddenly. There have been abundant warnings.” 

“T am glad you have come to help me through the night. I have 
prayed myself quiet; but I have felt that the wind must get into 
my head as it does into Julia’s. We can do nothing with her in these 
winter storms. She seems to go clean off her head.” 

“Tknow. She has been with me, and I have got her safely to bed. 
I was on my way back to my room when Lord Erris and I met at 
your door.” 

“You were not coming to me then?” 

“T was, as a matter of fact, listening at the door for any move- 
ment that should tell me you were awake.” 

“ That was kind. I am so grateful to Lady O’Neill for giving 
me you. It was a thousand chances to one against finding a girl 
like you. You fit in as I could not have hoped you would. We are 
a very solitary pair, Ulick and I, when Lord Turloughmore is away. 
He is restless and is often away, often enough to keep my heart in my 
mouth. My heart returns for such very short periods to its proper 
position,” she smiled her faint bright smile, “that if I die suddenly 
I think the verdict will be, ‘Died through misadventure from always 
having her heart in her mouth.’ ” 

Meg did not smile. 
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“T think superstition the cruelest thing in the world,” she said. 
“Faith is to live in the sun. Superstition is to sit in darkness. Dear 
Lady Turloughmore, why do you, living in the sun, choose to sit in the 
darkness?” 

She blushed for her own temerity as she said it, and an apology 
was on her lips. 

“Tf I could only take strong hold on what you say,” said Lady 
Turloughmore apparently finding nothing amiss. “ You seem so sure. 
My dear, I was as brave as you once. But—superstition! You know 
the history of the Rosses?”’ 

“T know. I am like the scientist who finds cause and effect 
for everything.” 

“You don’t know what it is to see the shadow of the doom, 
superstition, whatever you call it, creeping over those you love best. 
I was as brave as you. I laughed at the doom when I married my hus- 
band. I could not know that it is in their blood to accept and believe 
it. I have come to accept and believe it myself. I wish I had had a 
household of children. They might have banished the shadows of 
which this house is full. My husband loves it and keeps away from it. 
My son shuns the society of his kind, being sensitive. We play a 
part to each other; but each sees through the other. What do you 
mean by cause and effect?” 

“T will tell you a story—an anecdote to explain what I mean. A 
fortune teller at a bazaar wickedly and foolishly told a certain Mr. 
Dick Burke, who is a friend of my people, that he would die within the 
year of drowning. Well, everyone laughed, because Dick Burke is as 
much at home in the water as on dry land. You might as well 
be trying to drown a Newfoundland dog. Well, it happened he was 
staying at a French bathing place. There were dangerous currents in 
which people were drowned every year. Dick knew all about currents. 
There were plenty about Loughfinn. He got into a current one day; 
and finding it rather strong for him, let himself go with it a bit, never 
doubting that they would see his plight from the shore and launch a 
boat. He drifted out. He wasn’t at all afraid. He felt that he 
could keep himself going in the current till the boat came. They were 
always on the lookout for accidents to bathers there. The water 
was very warm. He felt quite comfortable, when, suddenly, as though 
the sun had gone down behind a great black cloud, the memory came 
to him of what the fortune teller had promised him—death by drowning 
within the year. Terror seized him. The boat was not coming. He 
was in the fatal current. He began to struggle. He threw up his 
hands. Fine swimmer as he was he’d have drowned to a certainty 
if in the nick of time the boat had not arrived. He is married now, 
and the father of six children. He is death upon fortune telling, 
because it once nearly drowned him.” 
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“T see,” Lady Turloughmore said slowly. “ You think the doom 
comes because the doom is expected. Child, if you could make my 
son think so! I will not speak for his father. He runs into all sorts 
of dangers. I don’t know if he is fleeing from the fear. It is easy 
to be brave when it is not one’s life and heart. For nearly three 
hundred years not one Lord Turloughmore has died in his bed.” 

“Did she not care for the doom?” Meg asked herself the ques- 
tion, wondering. And if she did care, why should she, beyond the 
common human sympathy? She did not give herself away easily. 
She loved her father and her own people, and all the dear people 
and creatures about Crane’s Nest. In another way she loved the 
Archduchess and her lovely flock. But she had never been one for 
foolish and unconsidered friendships. Yet here was she, who had not 
known these Rosses of Turloughmore a week ago, feeling that there 
was nothing she would not do to fight their phantoms, to lift from 
them the shadow of doom which so long had lain over them. Was 
it possible that her world must be dark if the shadow did not lift 
from theirs? 

“With your hair behind your ears like that,” said Lady Tur- 
loughmore, “ you look like the St. George of Donatello.” 

“T wish I might slay some dragons,” Meg answered, shyly yet 
with a tightening of her lips that made her soft face almost stern. 

She had a sudden thought. 

“ Julia seemed to be comforted,” she said, “ with the thought that 
a Hildebrand was come to the house of the Rosses.” 

“Ts the wind lulling? ” asked Lady Turloughmore, listening. 

The wind had dropped certainly. It had been dying away since 
the storm broke, only to renew itself and spring upon the world 
with a greater fury. In the momentary lull something thudded against 
the window. 

“It is the wild geese,” said Lady Turloughmore with a loud cry. 

Meg ran to the window and opened it, hoping to shut it again 
before another blast of wind. She hardly heard Lady Turloughmore 
moaning to herself that the wild geese were crying about the house 
as they always did for a death. Everything blew about the room with 
the opening of the window, and the lamp went out. Something had 
come in, driving against Meg’s breast, into her arms, with a soft thud- 
ding force. The fire shot up into a flame as she closed the window again, 
and picked up the thing which lay on the floor, its wings extended. It 
was a pigeon, beaten and battered by the storm, not dead, but spent. . 

“ See,” she said, drawing down Lady Turloughmore’s hands from 
before her eyes. “There are no wild geese. It is a dove. The dove 
has flown into the ark.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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THE NEW FRANCE. By Wm. S. Lilly. St. Louis: B. Herder. 
$2.25 net. 

The purpose of these papers, Mr. Lilly tells us, is “to assist 
ingenuous and inquiring minds towards.a right judgment upon 
New France—to help them to discern the true character of the 
relations between the revolutionary spirit and religion; to seize the 
real significance of the careers of some representative men; to 
appreciate rightly the existing condition, moral and intellectual, 
of the Third Republic.” In Chapter I. he shows clearly that the 
fundamental principles of 1789 are neither great truths nor serv- 
iceable fictions, but palpable lies fraught with the most terrible 
mischief ; neutralizing what there is of good in the famous Declara- 
tion in which they are authoritatively embodied, and rendering it, 
what Burke pronounced it to be “a sort of institute or digest of 
anarchy.” He does not deny that there is much in the Declaration 
that is unquestionably good; for example, its proclamation of 
equality before the law; its statement that government exists for 
the benefit of the governed, and that rulers are responsible to the 
ruled; its police regulations presenting so favorable a contrast 
to the savage criminal jurisprudence which it superseded, and, 
lastly, its vindication, as admirable as inoperative, of the sacred- 
ness and inviolability of property. But he shows that the whole 
declaration is founded on the false principles ef Rousseau, as 
we find them in the Preamble and the first three articles. They may 
be summed up in the two following propositions: First, that the 
true conception of mankind is that of a mass of sovereign human 
units, by nature free, equal in rights, and virtuous. Second, that 
civil society rests upon a compact entered into by these sovereign 
units. 

As a matter of a fact, man is born in a state of more entire 
subjection than any other animal. Again, that men exist in a quite 
startling inequality, whether of natural or adventitious endowments, 
is one of the things which first force themselves upon the wonder- 
ing observation of a child; and, certainly, as we go on in life, 
experience does but deepen our apprehension of that inequality, and 
of the difference in rights resulting from it, as necessary constit- 
uents in the world’s order. Not a shred of evidence is adducible 
in support of the doctrine of the unalloyed goodness of human na- 
ture. It is certainly not true of man as we find him, at his best, in 
VOL. XCVIII.—16 
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any period of the world’s history of which we have knowledge, and 
under the conditions of life most favorable to the culture and 
practice of virtue. The conception of Rousseau as to the contract- 
ual nature of civil society is also historically false. There is 
no instance on record, in any age, or in any country, of a number 
of men saying to one another, “ Let us enter into a social contract 
and found a state.” Civil society is a normal state of men and not 
the result of convention. 

The principles of 1789 are fatal to liberty. They make the 
individual nominally free and a king, but in fact they mean the 
unchecked domination of the State. We can see this in the France 
of to-day, which still boasts of the principles of 1789. In no 
country, not even in Russia, is there less individual freedom. The 
state is as ubiquitous and as autocratic as under the worst of 
Bourbon or Oriental despots. Nowhere is its hand so heavy upon 
the subject in every department of human life. Nowhere is the 
negation of the value and the right of personal independence more 
absolute, more complete, and more effective. 

Chapters II. and III. treat of the French Revolution and the 
Catholic Church. Our author gives us a very sad picture of the 
evils in Church and State under the old régime. Feudalism, which 
had ceased to be a political institution, cumbered the ground as 
a civil and social institution. The huge possessions of the nobility 
were augmented by profuse pensions, and the money used in their 
profligate expenditure was wrung from the underfed and over- 
worked poor. The Church being intimately related with that 
system, for its prelates were mostly all from the privileged caste, 
shared in the popular hatred. 

Mr. Lilly describes the origin and progress of the Revolution, 
and shows that its supreme end was to eradicate the Catholic religion 
from France. The Legislative and Constituent Assemblies set up 
a schismatic church, requiring adhesion to it under penalties. 

The Convention did not want any church at all. Chaumette, 
in November, 1793, set up the mistress of the Printer Momoro as 
the goddess of reason in the Cathedral of Notre Dame. The next 
year Robespierre sent Chaumette to the guillotine, and recommended 
the Assembly to recall men to the pure worship of the Etre- 
Supréme. At the death of Robespierre, a third religion was in- 
vented, called Theophilanthropy, by Haiiy. This sect lasted, in 
spite of ridicule, until the decree of the Consuls in October, 1801, 
legislated it out of existence. 
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Mr. Lilly’s description of the persecution of the French clergy 
is taken from M. Biré’s Le Clergé de France pendant la Revolution. 
He calls to account Thiers, Mignet, Louis Blanc, Lamartine, and 
Michelet for their ignoring or travestying the history of the crusade 
against Christianity. 

Chapters IV. and V. treat of Fouché and Talleyrand. He 
sums up Fouché as 


a devout Oratorian; a violent apostle of atheism; a bitter 
persecutor of those whose faith he had professed and shared; 
a profaner of-churches, and steeped in all kinds of sacrilege; a 
missionary of Communism; a murderer not only of his sover- 
eign, but of thousands of guiltless people; a multimillionaire 
by means of secret speculations, and scarcely avowable profits ; 
the creature of Barras and Sieyés, one of whom he betrayed on 
the eve, and the other on the morrow, of Brumaire; a Napo- 
leonic minister and Duke, and a traitor to the Emperor, and 
now Secretary of State to the most Christian king; the hope, 
the great resource of capitalists; the friend of dignified eccle- 
siastics; the favored guest at aristocratic houses, and the hus- 
band of a lady of great personal charms who belonged to one of 
the noblest of them. 


He was certainly the most vile of all the canaille, who have been 
called most unjustly the giants of 1793. 

Mr. Lilly’s sketch of Talleyrand is the sketch of a grand 
seigneur of the ancien régime. A thorough Voltairian, cold, 
skeptical and elegant, a man dominated by love of women and the 
lust of lucre. His marriage with Mme. Grand was never recog- 
nized by the Church, although Napoleon announced in the Moniteur 
that the brief of Pius VII. restored Talleyrand to the secular and 
lay life. Rome protested in vain against this cheat, but no French 
journal was allowed to reproduce the protest. 

Chapter VI. treats of Chateaubriand, whom our author styles 
a Paladin of the Restoration. He shows how the Génie du Chris- 
tianisme brought back into French life and literature what may be 
called the Christian note; how it repaired, and set flowing anew, 
fountains of emotion, which had been supposed to be ruined for- 
ever. No one reads it now except professed men of letters, but it 
had a wonderful effect upon the generation for which it was written. 
Lilly gives a just tribute to Chateaubriand’s unswerving loyalty to 
his convictions; his refusal to sacrifice one jot or tittle of them to 
his personal interests; his elevated conception of public duty; the 
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amplitude and the presence of his political vision, while at the 
same time admitting the immorality of his private life. 

The last chapter discusses the greatest novelist of contemporary 
France, Paul Bourget. Mr. Lilly analyzes two of his novels, Le 
Fantéme and Le Disciple, and shows how their every page is marked 
by sagacity and subtlety ; by depth of feeling and delicacy of touch; 
by intellectual distinction and by wide culture. Bourget has much 
in common with Balzac. Both possess the singular faculty of de- 
scription by minute delineation of details, which, so to speak, makes 
us see with our own eyes what they picture. Both have, in common 
that curious gift of fascination which commands the reader’s at- 
tention in spite of himself. Both have that wonderful psychological 
power which enables them to lay bare the innermost secrets of the 
human soul. But while Balzac’s psychology is that of the seer, 
Bourget’s is that of the moral anatomist. Balzac is the great in- 
quisitor of human nature; Bourget is the accomplished analyist 
of human passions. 


GRACECHURCH. By John Ayscough. New York: Longmans, 

Green & Co. $1.75. 

We might say of this book what the author himself says of 
his conversion—it is the best thing that he ever did. These papers 
were not written, as we at first suspected, to embody the story of 
the author’s conversion to the Catholic Church, although now and 
again he records an incident which plainly shows that his heart 
was naturally Catholic. He himself writes in his Dedication: 


The thread on which these Gracechurch papers are strung 
together is stronger than any of consecutive narrative working 
towards the climax of a plot, for it is a simple and indestructible 
one of love for the dear old place, and the kind, dear people 
who live there. It was for the sake of being again in their 
quaint company that the small episodes were called up out of 
childish and boyish memories: and that is why there is as little 
autobiography as possible, and why the total exclusion of any- 
thing autobiographical was impossible. 


These essays give us a perfect picture of a small, commonplace 
English village near the Welsh border. The characters, mostly 
women, are drawn to the life. There was plenty of bigotry, which 
tolerated the most extreme High Churchism, but could not stomach 
the Pope; plenty of snobbery, which prevented one’s “ mixing with 
the shopfolk;” plenty of kindliness, which lavished pots of jam 
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on Master John, and invited the poor child to play with the 
wealthy children of Gracechurch House; plenty of goodness, for 
one of his teachers, “ though it would have astounded her to hear it, 
was in fact cut out for a contemplative nun.” Our author has a 
happy faculty of seeing, or shall we say inventing, the humorous 
side of life. He tells us of the brewer who had retired from the 
manufacture of beer to consume it. He writes of Llewelyn “ who 
proved the absurdity of the dictum that it is not possible to do 
absolutely nothing.” He speaks of Zerubabel Pott, the small solic- 
itous clerk with damp hands and oily skin, who visited Miss Mild- 
stone and her five thousand pounds four times a year, and was 
thought to propose to her at every visit. He describes the one 
thousand nine hundred and forty-seven yellow roses and the one 
thousand one hundred and twenty buds on the wall paper, which 
an indefatigable old maid painted out with Chinese white first, and 
painted in again with crimson to go with the cherries in the 
chintz. 

Our author occasionally ceases to be reminiscent, and draws 
upon his novelist’s imagination to give dramatic effect to his nar- 
rative. Some of the best stories of this kind in the book are 
Miss Snollett’s Ring, Matty Kickstone, Counting Handkerchiefs, 
and Primpley. 

There are many passages worthy of quotation. I will cite 
one which tells us what first led our author to consider the claims 
of Catholicism! 


Honestly I must confess that the first attraction of the 
Catholic Church itself lay for me in the glamor that lay around 
it as a great, wonderful thing belonging to the old, noble past, 
when all the world was gilded with a light since faded from 
sea and land. I only mention this because I think it has been 
so with many others; that, at first, they drew near with rever- 
ent step, to do homage to an incomparable relic, appealing to 
them with all the poignant force of pathos and immemorial, 
sacred, but monumental beauty: and presently found that 
the relic was more, that the Corpo Santo for which they had 
brought only wistful sighs and tears was alive; that it spoke 
still, and with a living voice—a voice still heard in many lands, 
still obeyed by folk of many rival aims over all the world, 
still wording the same Physician’s same prescription for sick 
and sorry men, always teaching the One undying hope, never 
falling old, because eternal; a voice that cannot be heard with- 
out the perception of irresistible invitation. 
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A HOSTING OF HEROES, AND OTHER POEMS. By Eleanor 
R. Cox. Dublin: Sealy, Bryers, & Walker. 


Some months ago—more, indeed, than a penitent reviewer 
cares to remember—there came to THE CATHOLIC WORLD a very 
small volume of verses on Irish themes. Now it might be difficult 
for anyone not connected with this office to realize just how many 
little volumes, by new poets and on Irish themes, do drift into the 
reviewer’s hands in the course of a year. And so it chanced that 
only very recently were the pages of A Hosting of Heroes critically 
opened ; but let it be understood, immediately, they were not quickly 
closed again! 

A quite uncommon rush of music, a splendid vitality of con- 
cept, and a fire of beauty with something of Celtic mystery and 
Celtic magic at its heart, confronted the weary reviewer. Here 
were the Ulster legends of Cuchulain, the tragic romance of Diar- 
muid and Grainne, the dreams of Angus Og, retold with a new 
melody and a passion nowise old from the passing centuries. A 
fragment from the flight of Grainne and her hero-lover will illus- 
trate. 


Stars lingered yet in the lap of the night, 
Waiting their pleasure and wooing them on, 

Yet for a moment they paused in their flight, 
Hand touching hand in the sweet-scented dawn. 


Lip pressed to lip in a virginal, new 
Rapture that sped like white fire down each vein, 
While in that Love’s first communion they grew 
Wise as the Gods are of Bliss and of Pain. 


There is a second half of Miss Cox’s volume, given over to 
lyrics on various themes, all the way from Psyche to the Hudson 
Palisades. They have charm always, and delicacy of fashioning; 
but they lack the brave inspiration of the Celtic poems which, she 
tells us, were the fruit of an Irish visit in Ig10. 

Some few months back one of our ablest Catholic contempor- 
aries (The Rosary Magazine) published an excellent study, by 
Eleanor Cox, upon Irish poetry in general. Let us hope she may 
continue to speed the work of one Irish poet in particular—yet 
always and only “as the spirit listeth.”’ For so must the work of 
all true poets be achieved. 

A Hosting of Heroes is but a slender little book, scarcely more 
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than half a hundred pages, bound together with much taste and 
but slight.expense. It should find its way to every lover of Celtic 


lore. 


PIONEERS OF THE CROSS IN CANADA. By Dean Harris. 

St. Louis: B. Herder. $1.50. 

In a form that is neither too long, nor too dryly historical for 
popular reading, we get the story of the march of Christianity 
in Canada, and of the standard bearers of the missionary armies, 
in the new volume by Dean Harris, the author of Days and Nights 
in the Tropics. Under the title Pioneers of the Cross in Canada, 
the author gives us the chronicle of the attempts, repulses, and 
achievements of the mission Fathers, Franciscans and Jesuits, 
among the Canadian Indians of the seventeenth century. Such a 
chronicle is, of course, already in existence in so far as the Jesuit 
missionaries are concerned, in the letters, the Relations of the 
Jesuits, but in too lengthy a form for ordinary use, and Dean 
Harris’ volume should prove very serviceable. It deals largely 
with the missions to the Hurons, under the heroic Father Jogues 
and his heroic companions. A chapter at the end, however, is de- 
voted to the coming of the Sulpicians. The subject of the book 
is one that would touch with fire the dullest pen, which is not that 
of Dean Harris. He has given us descriptions as picturesque as 
Carlyle, and tales as vivid. 


THE IRISH CONTRIBUTION TO AMERICA’S INDEPEND- 
ENCE. By T. H. Maginniss, Jr. Philadelphia: The Doire 
Publishing Co. $1.00. 

Throughout this interesting volume, Mr. Maginniss denounces 
that pernicious falsehood promulgated by pro-English writers, that 
America owes her liberty, her benevolent government and even her 
prosperity to her English forefathers and her Anglo-Saxon blood. 
He shows conclusively that the American people derived their char- 
acter more from the Celt than from the Anglo-Saxon. He shows 
that more than one-third of the officers, and a large proportion 
of the soldiers, of the Continental army in the American Revolu- 
tion, were of Irish birth or parentage, and that the Irish were an 
important element in American colonial history. 

Many Americans are not aware of the following facts, viz., 
that eleven signers of the Declaration of Independence were of 
Irish descent; that of the total amounts subscribed to supply the 
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Continental army, £315,000, £112,000 were subscribed by members 
of the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick and the Hibernian Society. 
That nineteen generals of the Continental army were Irishmen; 
that one hundred and thirty-five Irish names were on the rolls 
of the Minute Men of Lexington and Concord; and that two hun- 
dred and twenty-eight Irish officers and soldiers fought at the battle 
of Bunker Hill. 


THE MOTHER OF JESUS IN HOLY SCRIPTURE. Biblical- 
Theological Addresses by the Rt. Rev. Dr. Alois Schaefer, 
Bishop of Dresden, Saxony. Translated from the second 
edition by the Very Rev. Ferdinand Brossart. New York: 
Frederick Pustet & Co. $2.00 net. 

The substance of this book was delivered in a series of lectures 
at the University of Muenster in Westphalia during the winter of 
1885 and 1886. They contain a wealth of Scriptural material 
concerning the Blessed Virgin under the chapters of The Mother of 
God, the Virginity of Mary, Mother of the Redeemer, Mary the 
Mediatrix, etc. They were published with the view of offering 
a systematic exposition based on an accurate interpretation of the 
Scriptural references to the Blessed Virgin. The translator has 
done his work well. We are certain it will be appreciated not only 
by the Catholic public, but by our non-Catholic brethren, who have 
vague and inaccurate notions regarding the place of Mary in the 
Divine plan, and the clear testimony given by the Sacred Scriptures 
to her many prerogatives. 


HOLY LAND AND HOLY WRIT. By Rev. J. T. Durward. 
Baraboo, Wisconsin: The Pilgrim Publishing Co. $4.00. 
Non-Catholics have done more for Holy Land exploration and 

literature than we have. But the most conscientious of them 
are often unsatisfactory, because they often sneer at Catholic 
dogma, misunderstand Catholic devotion, and set aside without 
reason the traditional spots sacred to Catholic sentiment. Hence 
the crying need of a book which shall treat the Holy Land from the 
standpoint of Catholic faith and tradition. 

Father Durward, in the volume before us, has interpreted the 
Holy Land for Catholics as William Thompson, over thirty years 
ago, interpreted it for non-Catholics in his well-known work, 
The Land and the Book. He explains adequately the interrela- 
tionship of Palestine and the Bible; he explains the Catholic’s rever- 
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ence towards the holy places; he gives a clear insight into the 
meaning of the Old and New Testaments as interpreted by Catholic 
authority and tradition ; he shows plainly how the Holy Land proves 
the essential identity of the Catholic faith of to-day with the 
Gospel of the Savior. 

_ The book is written in a pleasing style, and the many beautiful 
illustrations help greatly in the elucidation of the text. 


BODILY HEALTH AND SPIRITUAL VIGOUR. By Wm. J. 
Lockington, S.J. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 90 
cents net. 


Although the material for Father Lockington’s book on Bodily 
Health and Spiritual Vigour was selected from lectures given to 
members of the Jesuit Order, and although it specifies itself as in- 
tended for preachers and teachers, yet one cannot help believing it 
to be of great assistance and inspiration to laymen as well. There 
are really only four chapters that can apply only to clerics; the 
remainder of the treatise will lend itself to general usage. In 
beginning his subject, the author discusses the opinions, teachings, 
and practice of St. Ignatius with regard to the training of the 
body. The Saint considered frailty a sure impediment to entrance 
into the Order, looked carefully after the health, exercise, and 
leisure of his followers, and, from the military experience of 
his earlier days, brought stern and sensible theories to bear upon 
their physical welfare. “An unhealthy religious,” he is quoted 
as saying, “ bears much the same relation to the Order of which he 
is a member that a badly knit or dislocated bone does to the physical 
body.” 

Next Father Lockington gives us a similar review of the 
beliefs of St. Teresa. That most wonderful and most human of 
saints, who was distinguished for her common sense and her 
humor, as well as for holiness of life and splendid achievements, 
had ideas that we fondly believe the product of our own 
twentieth century. The interdependence of soul and body, the 
efficacy of fresh air and sunshine, the need for hours of relaxation— 
these are among the so-called modern theories that we find ad- 
vanced again and again by St. Teresa. In the matter of mortifica- 
tion, moreover, she always advocates obedience and a sane re- 
straint. “ Never forget,” she cautions, “that mortification should 
serve for spiritual advancement only. Sleep well, eat well. It 
is infinitely more pleasing to God to see a convent of quiet and 
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healthy children who do what they are told, than a mob of hys- 
terical young women who fancy themselves privileged.” 

Father Lockington, in the course of his treatise, considers 
the moral effects of body training, and the diseases, or at best the 
deficiencies, that result from its neglect. He devotes a chapter to 
food, its quantity and quality, and the varieties suited to men of 
different pursuits. Then in eight or nine chapters he takes up the 
subject of exercise, giving detailed and illustrated directions for 
many kinds, and stating their purposes and results. 

The book will. prove of especial interest to teachers, both lay 
and clerical. It deserves the heartiest recommendation. 


SOCIAL RENEWAL. By George Sandeman. London: William 

Heineman. 

There is but one way in which Mr. Sandeman’s volume might 
be satisfactorily presented to our readers, namely, by reprinting it; 
beyond question, as. has already been said by a distinguished writer, 
the book would speak for itself in THE CaTHoLIc Wor Lp, or 
anywhere. By way of substitution for that adequate but impossible 
kind of review, we shall begin with saying that this small book 
is full of concentrated, practical wisdom, is very pertinent in its 
bearing on present needs, and rather startles one by the success 
with which it focusses light upon commonly discussed social ques- 
tions. One is almost troubled at the simplicity and the obvious 
finality of its proposed means of social renewal—nothing more nor 
less than general and consistent Christianity. 

This comment sounds very trite indeed, a fact which goes to 
confirm what was said above about the advisability of allowing the 
book to speak for itself. There is no question, however, that its 
pages do wonderfully demonstrate certain truths that we have all 
been aware of previously in a cloudy sort of way, and that it leaves 
us convinced men will be only tinkering at the problem of social 
readjustment until they can persuade themselves and other men to 
think and act like Christians. 

To illustrate the fashion in which the author conceives and 
exposes his subject, we shall set down here a few extracts: 


The ways in which we go wrong are many and specious.... 
It is a mistake to recognize only immediate causes and immediate 
effects...... The reformers...... accept the insecurity of in- 
dustry as if it were ultimate and without any cause behind 
it, and proceed to alleviate its effects...... The reformers, with 
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the best intentions, alleviate distress at the cost of confirming 
the conditions of distress...... 

It is a mistake to float with the current of opinion of our 
time or province...... Now the modern world (that is to say, 
the general consent of well-meaning, instructed and respectable 
people) considers that theoretic errors of that kind, and con- 
sequently mistaken policies, have been inevitable in the past; 
but it considers also that its own views and methods of to-day 
are free from any such nefarious illusions. Both of these as- 
sumptions are, however, unfounded. Its present methods are as 
false and baneful as any in the past; but neither they nor any 
which have preceded them have been at all inevitable...... 

It is a mistake to put the wrong thing first......Let us here 
take as an example the place which is given to the industrial 
system...... That system, which is largely the creation of 
avarice and hardness of heart, is not yet four generations old, 
and is plainly going to its ruin; yet we defer to it as though it 
went back to Abraham, and would go forward to the consum- 
mation of the world. Industry has got out of hand...... and 
yet we continue to put it first. Instead of subordinating indus- 
try to the needs of mankind, and to the needs of social cohesion, 
we continue to break down social bonds, and to violate the rights 
of human beings in order to serve the ends of industry. 

It is a mistake to take a partial view of the social question 
verre It is futile to imagine that the troubles of our country 
are due to this or that particular cause. It is false to ascribe 
them principally to slackness of trade; or to foreign competi- 
tion; or to monopoly of land; or to want of education; or to 
marriages of the weak in body or mind; or to lack of good 
houses; or to excessive drinking; or to any other partial cause 
whatsoever. And in the same way it is a delusion to suppose 
that they can be removed, or even considerably alleviated, by 
any partial measure whatsoever, whether. of legislation or of 


voluntary effort and organization...... 
It is a mistake to take a low or narrow view of human 
beings and their needs...... They need a long way more 


than comfort and respectability; more than economic security, 
more than amusement. Comfort, hygiene, leisure, and intellect- 
uality, such as constitute the senile ideal of the socialist, might 
conceivably be achieved for all, and yet the state of the people 
be more miserable than it has ever been. They need the things 
of youth far more than they need these senile things. They 
need labor, fatigue, the open air, the country, sport, adventure, 
jollity. They need hardness and the preparation for war. 
They need work in which they can take a pride, institutions in 
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which they can lose themselves altogether, services in which 
it is worth while to suffer and to die. They need strong co- 
hesion with many, home and hospitality, to love and to be 
loved. They need the color and the drama of life. They need 
responsibility, obedience, and command, swift choices, the play 
of manhood. They need hope and liberty. In a word, they 
need life...... Shall we not err greatly if our social reforms 
have principally the effect of diminishing the life of the pecple? 
If, for instance, comfort should be assured at the cost of liberty ? 


It is necessary, the author argues, to realize that society is an 
affair of nature, and not of convenience or arrangement. It is 
humanity itself, and it is much more than a number of individuals, 
as a tower is more than a heap of stones. This suggests methods 
of reform different from those which are in common use to-day. It 
suggests that we must work with nature, instead of elaborating 
artificial expedients in disregard of her. And it leads us step by 
step to the conclusion that the best way in which the individual 
can consistently work for the reform of society is by the conscien- 
tious performance of the duties involved in his station of life. The 
force making for cohesion in the social structure is good will, and 
this is in effect real old-fashioned charity, unselfish regard for the 
welfare of our neighbor. 

To serve rather than seek to be served, to look upon labor 
with respect, to foster simplicity of life—in different chapters the 
author indicates how these are essential in any attempt at social 
renewal. And his conclusions are summed up in the affirmation 
that the utter failure of attempts thus far made, is due to the fact 
that we have failed to realize charity throughout the whole texture 
of life. Obviously he puts little hope in anything but Christianity 
to bring about such a consummation. 


THE DOMINICAN ORDER AND CONVOCATION. A Study of 
the Growth of Representation in the Church during the Thir- 
teenth Century. By Ernest Barker, M.A. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press. $1.00 net. 

Mr. Barker in his preface declares that he owes a large debt 
of gratitude to an old pupil of his, the Dominican Father Bede 
Jarrett. He says: “ When we were once discussing together the 
development of representation, and I was urging the point I have 
urged here, that the Church supplied both the idea of representation 
and its rules of procedure, he suggested to me the influence of his 
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own Order must have been considerable within the Church, and he 
gave me my first knowledge of the organization of his Order.” 

The Church of the thirteenth century shows a marked develop- 
ment of the principle and practice of representation. Representa- 
tives appear in all the three great Councils of the Church then held. 
Instead of the provincial synods being composed of bishops and 
abbots as formerly, representatives, first of the cathedral clergy, 
and then in England of the diocesan clergy, begin to appear. In 
the same century representation begins also to appear in the State. 
A representative parliament comes into being about the middle of 
the century, and is fully grown at its end. In the present volume 
the author does not seek to trace the history of the various phases 
of this movement, but confines his research to an account of 
the organization of the Dominican Order which offers the most 
finished model of representative institutions, and to a study of 
that development of the provincial synod in England which led to 
the inclusion of clerical proctors. He discusses the possible eccle- 
siastical sources of Dominican organization in the Hospitalers, 
the Templars, and the Franciscans, and the possible secular sources 
in the Spanish Cortes, and the town representation in Languedoc 
of the twelfth century. He shows how the English synod devel- 
oped on somewhat different lines from those of other countries, 
and how far the composition and procedure of that synod acted as 
a model or precedent for the English Parliament. He says in con- 
clusion: ‘“ The study of the institutional development of the Middle 
Ages is an organic whole. We cannot isolate Church and State; 
not only do they develop side by side, but they intersect in their 
development.” 


COMPENDIUM THEOLOGIZ DOGMATICZ, Auctore Chris- 
tiano Pesch, S.J. Tomus I. De Christo Legato Divino— 

De Ecclesia Christi—De Fontibus Theologicis. St. Louis: 

B. Herder. $1.50. 

Father Pesch, whose nine volumes of Prelectiones Dogmatice 
are well known, has, he tells us in his preface, yielded to the en- 
treaties of his friends by publishing a compendium of dogmatic 
theology in four small volumes. The first volume treats of Reve- 
lation, Jesus Christ, the Church, and de locis. He uses the scholas- 
tic method throughout, though we are glad to see that he does not 
neglect to set forth the problems and results of positive theology. 
He writes: “ The scholastic method of treatment which I have 
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adopted will certainly displease all those who detest the scholastic 
method of defining, proving, and discussing. I have, therefore, not 
written for them, but for the benefit of those who think that a 
method used for so many centuries may be most helpful to-day in 
the study of dogmatic theology.” We see no reason for such 
warmth. The scholastic method is certainly a good method, but 
not the only one. The good teacher will use every possible method, 
old or new, to bring home the truths of the faith to the minds of 
his pupils. 


LACORDAIRE. By Count d’Haussonville. Translated by A. W. 
Evans. St. Louis: B. Herder. $1.00. 


In his preface the author gives three reasons why the life of 
Lacordaire should be of interest. First, that he was the greatest 
pulpit orator France ever produced with the exception of Bossuet; 
then the ideal character of the man himself, and, finally, as one of 
the precursors and authors of that Catholic renaissance of which 
our contemporaries to-day are the surprised witnesses. Indeed, 
among all the questions that engage and divide us to-day, we will 
scarcely find one that was not debated and anticipated by Lacor- 
daire. 

Those who have read the Abbé Chocarne’s Inner Life of 
Lacordaire, or Foisset’s biography, will discover little that is new 
in the present volume. We have a brief sketch of Lacordaire’s 
childhood and youth; his seminary days; the story of the Avenir 
and his rupture with Lamennais; the Stanislas lectures, and the 
Sermons of Notre Dame; and the restoration of the Order of St. 
Dominic in France. 

Lacordaire’s letters to Montalembert at the time of the Avenir 
difficulty show an almost incredible ardor; they are among the 
finest and most touching that the love of souls has ever inspired. 

In 1845 Lacordaire was the Lenten preacher at Lyons. There, 
where religious ardor has always shown itself so keen, his success 
outstripped anything he had obtained before. It was a veritable 
delirium. One evening, when his sermon had called forth par- 
ticular enthusiasm, he did not appear at dinner. Someone went 
to look for him, and found him pale and in tears at the foot of 
a crucifix. ‘‘ What is the matter, Father?” he asked. “I am 
afraid,” was the answer. “ Afraid of what?” ‘“ Of success,” he 
replied. Many a time he prepared for his sermon by scourging 
himself in the privacy of his cell. 
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Harsh to himself, he was always gentle to others. He knew 
how to show to weak souls the consideration they needed, and to 
lead them along easy paths. Still direction, properly so-called, did 
not hold the principal place in his life, which was rather militant 
and aggressive. Some of his enemies have said that he never 
converted anybody, but we know, on the contrary, that he influenced 
countless souls for God, both clerical and lay. It was Lacordaire’s 
winning personality that won Father Jandel to the Dominican 
Order, and led, therefore, indirectly to its great reform and revival 
in the nineteenth century. 

He was indefatigable in writing letters. Every day he devoted 
several hours to them. At least eight volumes of his letters have 
been published. He unburdens himself with quite a filial confidence 
to that illustrious convert, Madame Swetchine; he speaks of the 
things of God to his penitent, the Baroness de Prailly; he writes 
vigorous letters to the Bishop of Paris, Monsignor de Quelen, to 
prove the hollowness of the complaints that had been made against 
his preaching; he writes most touching letters to Lamennais. 

As a pulpit orator, Lacordaire was in the highest degree an 
improvisator. Not that he ever dared enter the pulpit of Notre 
Dame without having prepared his discourse, but his preparation 
was the fruit of his meditations the evening before, and sometimes 
of that very morning. From these meditations nothing written 
ever resulted, except a very short sketch. The one written sermon 
that he wrote out word for word was almost a perfect failure. 
His plan alone was determined upon in advance, but only in its broad 
outlines, never in detail. He always trusted to the inspiration of 
the moment for the literary form. He was often a bit rhetorical; 
his metaphors were occasionally incoherent, and he took pleasure 
in using doubtful and dangerous arguments. Still withal no one 
appealed as he did to the people of Paris; no one ever seemed to 
dive down so deeply into the hearts of his hearers. We cannot 
judge him by the written records of his sermons, which are not 
in the slightest degree remarkable. The translation is well done. 


AN OUTLINE OF CHRISTIAN THOUGHT SINCE KANT. By 
Edward Caldwell Moore, Parkman Professor of Theology 
in Harvard University. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
75 cents net. 

This volume might equally well have been styled the History of 

Rationalism since Kant. We wondered at first why certain names 
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were entirely ignored, or at best merely given a passing notice. 
The author gives us the explanation on p. 212. He writes: 


In so far as the Oxford Movement or the Catholic revival 
was a movement of life, ecclesiastical, social, and political as 
well, its history falls outside the purpose of this book. We 
proposed to deal with the history of thought. Reactionary 
movements have frequently got on without much thought. They 
have left little deposit of their own in the realm of ideas. 
Their avowed principle has been that of recurrence to that 
which has already been thought, of fidelity to ideas which have 
long prevailed. This is the reason why the conservatives have 
not a large place in such a sketch as this. It is not that their 
writings have not often been full of high learning and of the 
subtlest of reasoning. It is only that the ideas about which they 
reason do not belong to the history of the nineteenth century. 
They belong, on the earnest contention of the conservatives 
themselves—those of Protestants—to the history of the Ref- 
ormation, and of Catholics, both Anglican (sic.) and Roman, 
to the history of the early or medieval Church. 


Our author evidently does not possess the mental acumen neces- 
sary to understand Cardinal Newman’s Grammar of Assent. For 
he says of it: “ The whole book is pervaded by the intensest philo- 
sophical skepticism. Skepticism supplies its motives, determines 
its problems, necessitates its distinctions, rules over the succession 
and gradation of its arguments.” Admirers of Newman will open 
their eyes when they read the astounding statement, put out with all 
the dogmatic assertiveness which characterizes our author’s every 
utterance: “The whole aim of the work is to draw religion, and 
the proofs of it, from the region of reason into the realm of con- 
science and imagination, where the arguments which reign may 
satisfy personal experience without alleging objective validity or 
being able to bear the criticism which tests it.” 

We thought the words, “ pervaded by the intensest philosoph- 
ical skepticism,” had a very familiar ring. On referring to Ward’s 
Life of Cardinal Newman, we read in a footnote to p. 305 of Vol. 
II. the self-same words taken from an article of Dr. Fairbairn in 
the Contemporary Review, May, 1885. Cardinal Newman an- 
swered this false accusation in the October number of the same 
magazine, and Dr. William Barry also took up the cudgels on his 
behalf. 

Again Mr. Moore wonders “ if Newman found in the infallible 
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Church the peace which he so earnestly sought.” There is no occa- 
sion for him to wonder, unless he questions the words of the 
Cardinal himself. 

The book as a whole is superficial, incomplete, and full of 
unproved ipse dixits. The writer seems to realize this himself, 
for he says in a prefatory note: “It is to be hoped that this 
book may serve as an outline for a larger work, in which the 
judgments here expressed may be supported in detail.” 


NEW GRANGE (BRUGH NA BOINNE) AND OTHER INCISED 
TUMULI IN IRELAND. By George Coffey, Keeper of Irish 
Antiquities in the National Museum, Dublin. Dublin: Hodges, 
Figgis & Co. 6s. net. 


George Coffey, the Curator of Irish Antiquities in the National 
Museum of Dublin, has written an accurate account of his explora- 
tions of various pre-Christian tombs and cemeteries in Ireland. 
Five miles west of Drogheda, and thence extending about three 
miles along the northern bank of the Boyne towards Slane, are 
three tumuli—at Dowth, Knowth, and New Grange—which have 
attracted the attention of archzologists ever since they were first 
noticed in 1699. These tumuli are grouped in cemeteries, and im- 
ply a more or less settled state of society ; they appear to have been 
respected till the coming of the Danes who plundered them. After 
mentioning the previous accounts of former antiquaries, Lhwyd 
(1699), Molyneux (1725), and Pownall (1770), and citing all the 
references to the Brugh in the ancient literature of Ireland, the 
author discusses the origin and the meaning of the incised mark- 
ings on the various stones that remain. The most frequent mark- 
ings are the lozenge and the spiral. He compares them with the 
spirals found in the shaft-graves of Mycenz; on the pottery of 
Egypt, Crete, and Cyprus; on the bronze sword-hilts of Scandi- 
navia, etc. They are supposed to have some reference to the sun 
worship, which was the most widely-spread cult in prehistoric 
Europe, but this is mere conjecture. The author also treats briefly 
the markings on other tumuli at Knockmany, Seskilgreen, and 
Clover Hill. 

It may be safely held that the spiral reached the Baltic first, 
whether by sea or land, and then filtered down by the north of 
Scotland to Ireland, where it made its most permanent lodgment. 
An adventurous seafaring population developed early about the is- 
lands of the Baltic, and formed a rival focus to the A*gean in the 
VOL, XCVIII.—17 
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early Bronze Age. This population probably, as in later times, 
came down upon the Scotch and Irish coasts in small parties, 
seeking objects by trade or raid, and thus possibly met adven- 
turers from the Mediterranean. The absence of the spiral on 
metal objects in Ireland proves its entrance there in an early period 
of the Bronze Age. 


THE GERMAN CENTRE PARTY. By M. Erzberger. Amster- 
dam, Holland: International Catholic Publishing Co. 50 
cents. 

This interesting brochure describes the origin of the Centre 
Party of Germany; its programme; its political work; its financial 
policy; its relation to Church politics; its activity in the field of 
economics, and its method of organization. In view of the fact 
that our American papers continually insist upon the German 
Centre Party being considered a Catholic party, it may be well 
to quote Windthorst’s words on this very subject: 


The Centre Party to which I belong is not a confessional 
one. Its programme is public. We have always admitted every- 
one who has subscribed to it, and we still welcome all those who 
admit its principles, no matter what religion they profess. If as 
a matter of fact the fundamental principles of government, 
which my friends and I think the right ones, find a greater 
number of Catholic adherents than of others, the reason is that 
Catholics in dealing with political questions start from more 
humane premises than their opponents. It is, however, abso- 
lutely untrue that the principles of the Centre Party are only 
approved of by Catholics. There is a very large number of 
Protestants, far larger than you may believe, who are strongly 
in favor of these principles, and time will show that they have 
not been mistaken. 


The pamphlet is full of misprints and grammatical mistakes. 


A LITTLE SISTER. From the French of the Rev. M. Landrieux, 
V.G., of Rheims, by L. L. Yorke Smith. St. Louis: B. 
Herder. $1.50. 


Is there a single need of her children for which their tender 
Mother the Church has not provided? Through the ages the sick, 
the wounded, and the dying; the foundling, the orphan, and the aged ; 
the outcast, the abandoned, and the leper; the prisoner, the captive, 
and the galley slave have each felt her sweet influence; but it has 
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been reserved for our own day to witness that loving efflorescence of 
her charity, the Little Sisters of the Assumption, or as the for- 
mula of their dedication itself describes them, “‘ sick nurses to the 
poor in their own homes.” 

This book, crowned by the French Academy, purports to be 
more than the life of Sister Lucie; it is a detailed and realistic 
picture of what a Little Sister should be. Born in 1877, Sister 
Lucie joined the Congregation in 1895, and closed her short life in 
1897, being permitted to make her vows on her deathbed. But the 
ardor which she evinced during the period of her religious train- 
ing bore rich fruit, and anyone perusing this book will quickly 
perceive that she indeed fulfilled a long course in the few days 
of earthly life granted to her. If, however, she was not permitted 
to labor in her chosen apostleship, her saintly life will be the 
seed of numerous vocations, for the young and the ardent will be 
fired with zeal wherever this devoted and beautiful soul becomes 
known. The charming and exquisite simplicity with which the 
“Little Sisters ” perform their acts of heroic charity fascinates the 
reader, while the experiences recounted on page 117 and the fol- 
lowing read like those from the Lives of the Saints. But so hidden 
are these “ Apostle Sisters” that not even the family name of 
Mile. Lucie is given—she is but one of many whose lives are 
hidden with Christ in God. 


DAILY PRAISE. By Olive Katharine Parr. New York: Ben- 
ziger Brothers. 30 cents net. 

Father Faber in All for Jesus has some beautiful words about 
praise, which shame our selfish souls at times. The daily needs, 
the daily sins, compel our petitions, our cry for mercy, but alas! we 
too often, like the thankless nine, take our gifts and go our ways, 
forgetting the thanksgiving due, and much more the duty of 
praise, which is in truth sharing the angels’ song. We trust this 
little book will help to swell the earthly chorus which the Angel 
of Prayer bears ever to the throne of God. 


THE SPIRIT OF OUR LADY’S LITANY. By Abbot Smith, 
O.S.B. The Abbey Press, Ampleforth Abbey, Malton, York- 
shire, England. 1 s. 

It is told of an aged sacristan of our Lady of Loretto that 
while lighting the candles around her shrine, his tender devotion 
found vent in all the loving titles he could think of: “ Holy Mother, 
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Clement Lady, Faithful Virgin,” he cried, while the faithful who 
knelt around responded: “ Ora Pro Nobis.” And so Her Litany 
grev: u!l the Church approved of it as one of her authorized devo- 
tions. And here we have short considerations and devout collo- 
quies on these same titles, suitable for our Mother’s Month of May, 
as well as other times, to renew our devotion towards the Mother 
of God. 


GOOD FRIDAY TO EASTER SUNDAY. By Rev. Robert Kane, 
S.J. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 90 cents net. 
Dedicated to those who mourn, these Sermons on the Seven 

Words on the Cross, and the Dolors of Mary, uplift the heart of 

the suffering and sorrowful to their great refuge and comfort. 

As they realize the things that Christ and His Mother suffered, 

their hearts will re-echo our Lord’s own words: “ Ought not Christ 

to have suffered these things and so to enter into His glory,” 
and strength and courage will flow into their lacerated souls. The 
volume is suitable for spiritual reading during the last weeks of 

Lent, both for those who weep on their own account and for those 

who would fain bear Christ company during these sorrowful days. 


THE MANTILLA. By Richard Aumerle. St. Louis: B. Herder. 

80 cents. . 

A story of the Cuban Revolution, in which a young American 
hero manifests a large capacity for getting into trouble, and an 
almost phenomenal luck for getting out. After a foolish college 
boy’s prank, visited with an ill-considered and hasty expulsion, he 
joins a squad of strike-breakers bound for Havana, where he 
meets the half-Irish, half-Spanish heroine, and aids her in rescuing 
her father from the consequences of his participation in the plots 
of the insurrectos. There are loose ends in the story, the Eng- 
lish is journalistic and careless, while some constructions are odd, 
as: “Too, he had escaped,” and “ Too, she had expected.” The 
hero is most natural in the Midnight Mass scene, where he shows 
himself to be, first of all, a simple earnest Catholic intent on fulfill- 
ing his duty as such. 


i ine old school has not yet surrendered entirely to the new. We 

have with us to-day occasional samples of the old type of the 
melodramatic and sentimental novel, and for it much may be said. 
It holds our interest steadily, adheres to the conventional ideas 
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of morality and justice, which are undoubtedly those of true phil- 
osophy, and remains after all a better example of the story-teller’s 
art than its more pretentious third cousins, the problem or the 
character novels. Of this type is Corinne of Corrall’s Bluff, by 
Marion Miller Knowles. (Melbourne: Wm. P. Linehan. 2s. 
6d.) The scene is laid for the most part in Australia, and the plot 
that of the good old-fashioned love-story, with the pleasure of an 
unexpected ending. The author, who, by the way, is a Catholic, 
has succeeded in retaining all the merits with but few of the faults 
of sentimental fiction. 


E take pleasure in calling the attention of school directors and 
teachers to the series of eight volumes entitled Standard 
Catholic Readers by Grades. The work is edited by Mary E. 
Doyle, and published by The American Book Company. It covers 
the entire eight years. The books are intelligently graded, and the 
selections made with judgment and taste. The volumes are well 
printed, and beautifully illustrated. 


NE of the most useful of the new office books published since 
the revised order of the divine office became obligatory upon 
clerics, is the Diurnale Parvum, published by Fr. Pustet & Co. 
The volume may be used for Lauds and all the Hours on almost all 
the days of the year. It is accurately composed; of small size; 
fairly large type, and excellently printed and bound. The price is 


$1.25. 
FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS. 


Les Entravées, by Noel Frances (Paris: Bloud et Cie). A charming story 
which brings out clearly the Catholic principles involved in the feminist 
movement. Due emphasis is laid upon the debt of womankind to the teach- 
ings of the Gospel. 

Mon Filleul au Jardin d’Enfants—Comment I] s’éleve, by Felix Klein. 
(Paris: Librairie Armand Colin. 3frs. 50.) In his second volume on kin- 
dergarten work, the Abbé Klein tells us of the principles of education which 
are being applied in the best French schools. He treats in detail of the train- 
ing of the imagination, the educative value of story-telling and the games 
the children play; the nature of internal discipline; the use of rewards and 
punishments; the limits of authority; the fostering of self-activity, etc. A 
final chapter calls upon all mothers to acquaint themselves with the results 
of the best kindergarten training, so that the old-fashioned prejudice against 
them will soon disappear. There is nothing in this treatise that we did 
not know before, but it is written in so charming a style that we were well 
rewarded for reading every word. We noticed a few misprints, pp. x, 42, 


and 108. 
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Clement Lady, Faithful Virgin,” he cried, while the faithful who 
knelt around responded: “ Ora Pro Nobis.” And so Her Litany 
grew till the Church approved of it as one of her authorized devo- 
tions. And here we have short considerations and devout collo- 
quies on these same titles, suitable for our Mother’s Month of May, 
as well as other times, to renew our devotion towards the Mother 
of God. 


GOOD FRIDAY TO EASTER SUNDAY. By Rev. Robert Kane, 
S.J. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 90 cents net. 


Dedicated to those who mourn, these Sermons on the Seven 
Words on the Cross, and the Dolors of Mary, uplift the heart of 
the suffering and sorrowful to their great refuge and comfort. 
As they realize the things that Christ and His Mother suffered, 
their hearts will re-echo our Lord’s own words: “ Ought not Christ 
to have suffered these things and so to enter into His glory,” 
and strength and courage will flow into their lacerated souls. The 
volume is suitable for spiritual reading during the last weeks of 
Lent, both for those who weep on their own account and for those 
who would fain bear Christ company during these sorrowful days. 


THE MANTILLA. By Richard Aumerle. St. Louis: B. Herder. 

80 cents. 

A story of the Cuban Revolution, in which a young American 
hero manifests a large capacity for getting into trouble, and an 
almost phenomenal luck for getting out. After a foolish college 
boy’s prank, visited with an ill-considered and hasty expulsion, he 
joins a squad of strike-breakers bound for Havana, where he 
meets the half-Irish, half-Spanish heroine, and aids her in rescuing 
her father from the consequences of his participation in the plots 
of the insurrectos. There are loose ends in the story, the Eng- 
lish is journalistic and careless, while some constructions are odd, 
as: “Too, he had escaped,” and “Too, she had expected.” The 
hero is most natural in the Midnight Mass scene, where he shows 
himself to be, first of all, a simple earnest Catholic intent on fulfill- 
ing his duty as such. 


‘ ior old school has not yet surrendered entirely to the new. We 

have with us to-day occasional samples of the old type of the 
melodramatic and sentimental novel, and for it much may be said. 
It holds our interest steadily, adheres to the conventional ideas 
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of morality and justice, which are undoubtedly those of true phil- 
osophy, and remains after all a better example of the story-teller’s 
art than its more pretentious third cousins, the problem or the 
character novels. Of this type is Corinne of Corrall’s Bluff, by 
Marion Miller Knowles. (Melbourne: Wm. P. Linehan. 25s. 
6d.) The scene is laid for the most part in Australia, and the plot 
that of the good old-fashioned love-story, with the pleasure of an 
unexpected ending. The author, who, by the way, is a Catholic, 
has succeeded in retaining all the merits with but few of the faults 
of sentimental fiction. 


E take pleasure in calling the attention of school directors and 
teachers to the series of eight volumes entitled Standard 
Catholic Readers by Grades. The work is edited by Mary E. 
Doyle, and published by The American Book Company. It covers 
the entire eight years. The books are intelligently graded, and the 
selections made with judgment and taste. The volumes are well 
printed, and beautifully illustrated. 


NE of the most useful of the new office books published since 
the revised order of the divine office became obligatory upon 
clerics, is the Diurnale Parvum, published by Fr. Pustet & Co. 
The volume may be used for Lauds and all the Hours on almost all 
the days of the year. It is accurately composed; of small size; 
fairly large type, and excellently printed and bound. The price is 


$1.25. 
FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS. 


Les Entravées, by Noel Frances (Paris: Bloud et Cie). A charming story 
which brings out clearly the Catholic principles involved in the feminist 
movement. Due emphasis is laid upon the debt of womankind to the teach- 
ings of the Gospel. 

Mon Filleul au Jardin d’Enfants—Comment II s’éleve, by Felix Klein. 
(Paris: Librairie Armand Colin. 3frs. 50.) In his second volume on kin- 
dergarten work, the Abbé Klein tells us of the principles of education which 
are being applied in the best French schools. He treats in detail of the train- 
ing of the imagination, the educative value of story-telling and the games 
the children play; the nature of internal discipline; the use of rewards and 
punishments; the limits of authority; the fostering of self-activity, etc. A 
final chapter calls upon all mothers to acquaint themselves with the results 
of the best kindergarten training, so that the old-fashioned prejudice against 
them will soon disappear. There is nothing in this treatise that we did 
not know before, but it is written in so charming a style that we were well 
rewarded for reading every word. We noticed a few misprints, pp. x, 42, 
and 108. 
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La Vocation Ecclésiastique, by Abbé Henri Le Camus. (Paris: Pierre 
Tequi. 1fr.) This little. brochure is written to urge priests to do their 
utmost to foster priestly vocations in France. The various chapters treat 
of the nature and evidences of vocation; the method of developing vocations; 
the duties of a seminarian in summer time, etc. The appendices contain a 
brief account of the famous controversy waged by the Abbé Lahitton on the 
nature of priestly vocation, and the regulations issued lately by the Holy 
See for the seminaries of Italy. 

Les Blasés, by Marcel Rogniat. (Paris: Eugene Figuiére et Cit. 3frs. 50.) 
This novel is a picture of modern degeneracy which only a Frenchman of 
Zola’s school could write. No American publisher would dare translate it. 

Commentarit in Psalmos, auctore Josepho Knabenbauer, S.J. (Paris: P. 
Lethielleux. 1ofrs.) Father Knabenbauer, who died last November, was one 
of the most generous contributors to the Cursus Sacre Scripture, which the 
German Jesuits have been publishing the past thirty years. He wrote on the 
Major and Minor Prophets, Job, Proverbs, Ecclesiasticus, and Machabees. His 
last work, a commentary of the Psalms, has been published since his death, 
Father Hagen, S.J., seeing it through the press. It does not deal with intro- 
ductory questions as a rule, most of his readers having in their hands The 
Special Introduction to the Old Testament, the well-known work of his con- 
frére, Father Cornely. He does, however, discuss the value of the titles of many 
of the Psalms, and the nature of the metrical system used by the Jews. 
The style of the book is most labored and obscure, although one is ready to 
pardon this in a book which shows so great a grasp of ancient and modern 
commentators. Now that the Psalter is given its rightful place in the daily 
office, the study of the Psalms becomes all the more imperative. 

Hors de l’Eglise pas de Salut, by J. V. Bainvel. (Paris: G. Beauchesne. 
ofr. 75.) This is a scholarly little brochure by the Abbé Bainvel on the 
axiom “Outside the Church no Salvation.” The learned professor of the Catholic 
Institute of Paris discusses in turn the various explanations given by Catholic 
theologians of this dogma. He rejects as inadequate and false the theories 
based on the distinction drawn between the body and soul of the Church, 
the visible and invisible Church, and the necessity of means and precept. He 
declares: “One must indeed belong to the Church in order to be saved; 
it is not necessary, however, to belong to it in fact, re, but one may belong 
to it in desire, voto. Such a one believes all the truths he knows, and wishes 
sincerely to know God’s will and to fulfill it. He, therefore, implicitly desires 
to belong to the body of the Church, and would do so at once if he were 
aware of her claims. God alone sees the heart, and can alone judge whether the 
man outside the Church’s fold possesses that combination of faith and charity 
which suffices for salvation. 

Initiatives Féminines, by Max Turmann. (Paris: Librairie Lecoffre. 3 frs. 
50.) In this volume Max Turmann, the well-known professor of the University 
of Fribourg, gives us a complete and accurate account of the origin and de- 
velopment of the feminist movement, particularly in France. He distinguishes 
carefully revolutionary and anti-Christian feminism from the political, eco- 
nomic, and legal demands which Christian women are everywhere insisting 
upon. Most of the book, which has now reached a fifth edition, deals with the 
activities of Catholic women in France, Germany, Belgium, and Switzerland. 
He describes the schools of household management, the codperative societies, 
the purchasers’ leagues, the founding of working-girls’ homes, restaurants, 
nurseries, and dispensaries, the international society against the white slave 
traffic, etc. This book deserves an English translation. 
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Vers la Vie pleine, by Adrienne Goutay. (Paris: Pierre Téqui. 3frs. 50.) 
This book consists entirely of extracts from the works of the Abbé Gratry. 
The chief volumes uoted are his Commentary on the Gospel of St. Matthew, 
Souvenirs of My Youth, The Knowledge of God, and The Philosophy of the 
Credo. The author has compiled a most excellent book of spiritual reading, 
although we are confident it will appeal only to an élite few. 

Nord-Sud, by René Bazin. (Paris: Calmann-Levy.) The travelogues of 
René Bazin are always a delight. Those of us who have read his sketches of 
Italy, Spain, Sicily, and France will read with pleasure this account of his 
late visits to the United States, Canada, England, and Norway. He gives us 
brief sketches of New York and Washington; of Montreal, Quebec, and the 
homes of some of the wealthy habitants; of life on a large English estate; 
of Corsican devotion in Holy Week, and of the rugged scenery of the Norway 
coast. He is always kindly in his appreciations, always the artist in his 
descriptions, whether of land or sea or mountain, always Catholic to the core. 

Les Sept Sacraments de lEglise, by A. D. Sertillanges. (Paris: P. 
Lethielleux. 1fr.) The well-known professor of the €atholic Institute of 
Paris has written a popular little volume on the Sacraments. Its aim is to show 
how the supernatural life is given us by our Savior’s institution, and to answer 
in a brief way the common objections of the day. We are glad to see that 
some of the best scholars in France to-day are devoting themselves to the writing 
of popular manuals for the people. 

Le Mystére de la Trés Sainte Trinité, by Edouard Hugon, O.P. (Paris: 
Pierre Tequi. 3frs. 50.) This is a complete treatise on the Blessed Trinity. 
The author discusses in turn the proofs from Scripture, the teaching of the 
Church, the various heresies, and the province of the reason in the study of the 
mysteries of Christianity. We know of no better volume on the subject in the 
vernacular. 

Pages d’Art Chretien, by Abel Fabre. Three volumes, with two hundred 
and nine illustrations. In these three volumes, M. Fabre gives us a brief 
sketch of Christian art from the days of the catacombs. Volume I. treats of 
Christian iconography, viz., the images of Christ, the Crucifix, the Madonnas, 
the Magi; Volume II. of religious painting, viz., from Giotto to Raphael, Fra 
Angelico, the Madonnas of Raphael, Michelangelo and the Sistine Chapel, the 
legend of St. Ursula by Memling and Carpaccio; Volume III. of Gothic Archi- 
tecture, viz., Notre Dame of Paris, St. Peter’s of Rome, Neo-Gothic, Southern 
Gothic, etc. 

L’Unité de VEglise et le Schisme Grec, by M. YAbbé Joseph Bousquet. 
(Paris: G. Beauchesne. 4frs.) The late Vice-Rector of the Catholic In- 
stitute of Paris delivered these lectures during the winter of 1912. In them 
he traces the origins of the Greek schism, and shows how it was effected through 
the ambition of the patriarchs of Constantinople, the constant interference of the 
Eastern emperors in matters of faith, and the bitter hatred of East and West 
fostered by the French alliance with the Papacy, and the crimes of the am- 
bitious crusaders. The book is remarkable for its kindly tone, and _ its 
absolute fairness. He discusses the possibility of reunion, and though by no 
means ignoring the difficulties in the way, is hopeful for the future. 

















Foreign Periodicals. 


Where Are We in Pentateuchal Criticism? By Rev. Hugh 
Pope, O.P. The decision of the Biblical Commission in 1907 on 
the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch, did not define the Mosaic 
authorship, but merely decided that the contrary was not proven. 
It allowed the claim that Moses may have used documents, and 
that there may be in the Pentateuch portions posterior to Moses. 
But what does “higher criticism” do? It attempts, upon the basis 
of the different names applied to the Deity, to distinguish the dif- 
ferent documents in the Pentateuch, and to date them. It must 
depend for this on “lower” or textual criticism. But “higher ” 
critics argue solely from the Massoretic Hebrew text, of which the 
oldest existirig manuscript dates from only the tenth century. 

This text is the result of a revision or series of revisions based 
upon principles of which we are ignorant, and the Septuagint man- 
uscripts prove the existence in the two centuries before Christ of a 
Hebrew text current in Egypt very different from the present one. 
The same situation obtained when St. Jerome made his careful 
translation from the Hebrew at the close of the fourth century of 
our era. How do we know but that the Hebrew scribes from the 
Restoration downwards did not “ edit’ the text of the Law, as the 
Massoretes of the Christian era “ edited” the text to suit their own 
purposes? We know that they “edited” the Psalter. At any rate, 
valid higher criticism cannot neglect the Septuagint and the Vulgate. 
—The Irish Theological Quarterly, October. 


A Great French Bishop. By F. Delerne. Monsignor Du- 
pont des Loges, Bishop of Metz from 1843 to 1886, was, with Car- 
dinals Pie, Guibert, and Lavigerie, Monsignor Dupanloup and Mon- 
signor Freppel, one of the ornaments of the French hierarchy of the 
last century. He prevented the fatal Guizot education proposal of 
1844, and hailed with joy the law of 1850, from which so many 
blessings to Catholic schools later came. He unmasked the Em- 
peror’s alliance with Cavour, which led to the loss of the Papal 
States; he sounded the alarm against the atheistic and Masonic 
Education League, founded by Jean Macé in 1866. In the war 
with Germany, Monsignor des Loges showed himself ever the pa- 
triot; in later distresses the pastor and tender friend. He ad- 
vised the German Emperor to abandon the Kulturkampf and to 
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come to terms with Leo XIII.—Revue Clergé Frangais, Sep- 
tember 15. 


Sociological Morality in the Primary School. By Léon Désers. 
M. Emile Durkheim, in his new course at the Sorbonne, announces 
that he will treat of the teaching of the new sociological morality in 
the primary school. His earliest productions in 1892 were received 
with scorn, but leaped into favor as “ scientific” after the Dreyfus 
affair united former opponents in a common hatred of Catholic tra- 
ditions. For M. Durkheim God is only society transfigured, and 
the moral law bids us do what society is doing, in a word, what 
is legal. It is not difficult to foresee the results if we preach 
to primary school children to do what they see being done around 
them. For their elders society can, if it will, make legal, and, 
therefore, moral, drunkenness, gambling, and all sins of the flesh. 
Revue Pratique d’Apologétique, October 1. 


German Catholic Congress. By Joseph Boubée. August 17th 
to 21st marked the Sixtieth General Assembly of Catholics at Metz, 
Germany. For the convenience of those attending from the Alsa- 
tian-Lorraine State, a special section was set aside where the 
French language was spoken entirely. The chief presiding officer 
was Prince Aloys de Loewenstein. The Holy Father sent a special 
letter, which was read to his assembled children. In the past these 
Congresses have been dedicated to men like Ketteler, Windthorst, 
foremost in the van fighting for their beloved faith, and this year 
it was dedicated to Kélping, the Father of Workers. The first and 
chief address was delivered by the Bishop of Spires, on the liberty 
granted to the Church by Constantine. The Bishop contrasted it 
with conditions existing in Germany to-day under what remains 
of the Kulturkampf—the prohibiting of the Jesuits, Lazarists and 
Madames of the Sacred Heart from performing their special work 
in the empire. 

Count Frederic de Galen, Deputy at the Reichstag, also de- 
livered a stirring address against this law of exception. Monsignor 
Schweizer delivered a panegyric on Kolping, reviewing his life and 
his work. Many other addresses were made dealing with the 
social works of the Catholics of Germany.—£tudes, September 20. 


A Missionary Congress. By Benoit Emonet. From August 
27th until September 4th of this year was held the second session 
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of a Congress of Missionaries at Louvain. Last year it had a 
humble beginning, but this year it took on an international aspect, 
numbering delegates from Austria, Holland, Germany, France, 
England, Italy, and other countries. The delegates were chiefly 
missionaries who had spent years in labor among heathen peoples, 
but were now mostly engaged in training others to enter that field 
at a future date. The religions of these various heathen people 
were viewed from a psychological and theological standpoint, and 
all the allied sciences were called into play for a better understand- 
ing of all that was peculiar to these various religions. The 
religions treated this year were mostly of the East and Africa. The 
Congress closed on September 4th. It will meet again in two years 
in Germany.—E£tudes, September 20. 


The Tablet (September 20): The Catacombs at Grotta-Fer- 
rata: These catacombs have remained hidden from the fourth cen- 
tury, and, therefore, all the bodies laid in the loculi still repose be- 
neath their sealed slabs. The article deals with the inscriptions 
and frescoes thus far uncovered since Lanciani in 1905 drew atten- 
tion to the spot. Excavations continue. Continuity: Bishop 
Vaughan writes the editor that the Anglicans support their “ con- 
tinuity ” theory not by facts, since even Protestant historians ad- 
mit the facts prove non-continuity, but because, as the Anglican 
Canon M. MacCall wrote, “ Concede that the Church of England 
starts from the reign of Henry VIII. and of Elizabeth, and you 
surrender the whole ground of controversy. with Rome.” Re- 
ported Cures at Lourdes: An account of the cures of the deafness 
of two Irish priests, Fathers Lynch and Kearnan. Other cures are 
noted with fewer details. Distress Among Catholic Albanians: 
Winter is coming on, and the Catholics of this country are in dire 
need of clothing and food. ‘Their lands were devastated by the 
recent Balkan War, and hence they are without means. Father 
Greggio, S.J., submits a missionary’s report of the Kevango Mission, 
wherein it is stated that if the birth rate and infantile mortality rate 
continue, the negroes in contact with the whites must eventually 
die out. One of the reasons for this is “the abrupt overthrow of 
native customs and moral standards caused by intercourse with the 
whites.” Commenting on an article discussing the advisability 

















of suicide published in the organ of the German “ Monist” So- 
ciety, the writer calls attention to the statistics of Father Krose on 
the subject published seven years ago in two supplements of 
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the Stimmen aus Maria-Laach. ‘The areas of the greater prevalence 
of the evil are limited almost entirely to Protestant districts. 
The Truth About Beatifications: A statement was made in the 
Southern Daily Echo to the effect that apparently no Englishmen or 
Americans have been beatified or canonized in the last four hun- 
dred years, although four hundred and sixteen persons have been 
accorded this title within that time. The editor publishes a letter 
showing that sixty-three Englishmen have been beatified, the cause 
of two hundred and fifty-three English martyrs has been introduced, 
and St. Rose of Lima was canonized in 1671. A New Apprecia- 
tion of Matthew Paris and Bishop Grosseteste, by Father Thurston, 
S.J. Among other things discussed in a recently-published series 
of lectures by Mr. A. L. Smith, Fellow of Balliol, dealing with the 
good and evil of England’s connection with Rome, is the reliability 
of Matthew Paris, the medizval chronicler. 

(September 27): France and the Holy See: The politicians of 
France are beginning to realize that diplomatic relations with the 
Holy See must be resumed not only for the sake of internal peace, 
but also to preserve prestige abroad, especially in the East. There 
France owes her influence to the protectorate which she exercises 
over all Christians. This Italy and Germany are very eager to 
take from her, and probably will do so if France does not change 
her policy. Where Strikes are not Allowed: Statement of the 
’ laws of various countries in reference to permission of strikes and 
lockouts. No comment is made as to the success or failure of 
any. 











The Month (October): “Souperism” in Ireland: Father 
Keating exposes the traffic in souls through sham philanthropy in 
Ireland. He describes how “souperism,” “so-called from the 
practice of giving doles of soup to the starving inhabitants of 
Ireland during the great famine, in some cases on condition of 
their profession of Protestantism,” has been and is now being prac- 
tised by Protestant societies which are financed by the wealth of 
bigots. He traces the history of this form of bribery through the 
early days of State control of education and charity to the present 
time in “ the private ‘souper’ institutions that flourish in Ireland.” 
“Great as were the efforts made in these distant days,” he writes, 
after citing some figures from the report of the Irish Church Mis- 
sions in 1878, “ we are assured that never, at any rate in Dublin, 
were more children in danger of losing their faith than at present.” 
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He concludes with a warm indorsement of the Catholic Protection 
and Rescue Society, founded recently to combat this evil, and shows 
that its work must lie in the economic as well as the religious field, 
since the most efficacious cure would be the elimination of the condi- 
tions which make “souperism’’ possible. Jottings About Cardinal 
Newman, by E. Belasis. “Writing by the way,” as Mr. Belasis terms 
the manner of his paper, he gives us intimate glimpses of Newman’s 
very various intellectual and emotional attitudes. His taste in fic- 
tion; his “ downright ” trust in St. Anthony of Padua; his attach- 
ment to his friends’ portraits and letters. The Anti-Irish Riots 
of 1736, by Herbert Thurston, S.J. A history of the anti-Irish 
riots which occurred in England in 1736, and which were due to 
the employers and farmers hiring Irish labor, which, owing to the 
poverty of Ireland, could be employed at lower wages than English. 
This led to a feeling of discontent among the native laborers, and 
culminated in several serious outbreaks of lawlessness. The riots 
were of short duration, and were quickly put down by the author- 
ities, but, as Father Thurston remarks, ‘“‘ were kindled into flame 
once more by Lord George Gordon in the riots of 1780, which 
Dickens has immortalized in Barnaby Rudge.’ He analyzes the 
prejudices that led to the riots, and the economic causes which 
made Irish labor cheaper to hire than English. 








The Irish Theological Quarterly (October): Rev. J. Byrne 
O’Connell, Ph.D., contributes an article on philosophic idealism, 
giving some of the reasons which have led to its present popularity, 
and some general lines of defence for scholastic realism. Rev. 
Francis Rota, S.J., under the heading A Modern Mysticism, de- 
scribes theosophy as presented by Mrs. Annie Besant, and shows its 
resemblances to Modernism. 





The Irish Ecclesiastical Record (October): Rev. P. Coffey, 
Ph.D., announces the plan and hoped-for results of the National 
Catholic Total Abstinence Congress to be held in Dublin next 
summer. False Christs, by Rev. George L. Hitchcock, D.D. 





Since the year A. D. 30, when our- Lord foretold the coming of false 
Christs, seven men have appeared, each claiming to be the Messiah. 
These form a strange series: Barcochba, a. D. 132; the Cretan 
Moses, 427; Serenus, 720; David Alroy, 1160; Abubafia, 1284, 
and Shabbethai Zebhi, 1666. The life of the last was far the most 
romantic. Certainly the popular notions of a false Christ are little 
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justified by such instances, but then they have absorbed other ele- 
ments, for example, from the Apocalypse. A sect of Sabbatians 
was formed by the followers of the last named, which is not ex- 
tinct even at the present day. Rev. Father Alfred, O.S.F.C., 
describes the oratory of Bossuet and Bourdaloue, particularly as re- 
gards their court sermons. In Bossuet the most sublime eloquence 
was joined to a master mind. The beauty and strength of Bourda- 
loue’s preaching reflected his religious life. Both reverenced the 
king, yet rebuked his vices; both were worthy bearers of the divine 
message, ready to do as well as to preach. Rev. Stanislaus M. 
Hogan, O.P., attacks the article in the Catholic Encyclopedia on 
Savonarola, contributed by Monsignor Johann P. Kirsch. It is 
not by any means an impartial summary of the question. It is un- 
satisfactory and incomplete, and is not written in the light of recent 
evidence. Father Hogan asserts that Savonarola was not dis- 
obedient; he did not “ set about calling a Council in opposition to 
the Pope;” that he did not “ refuse obedience” to the Brief of 
November 7, 1496, that the sentence of excommunication which he 
was declared to have incurred on account of his disobedience to that 
Brief, was consequently null and void, and that no writings of the 
friar have been placed on the Index as being heretical or as savoring 
of heresy, a conclusion which any reader of the Encyclopedia 
article might legitimately infer. Concerning Confessions of 
Converts, by Rev. W. B. O’Dowd. What is the value of these 
“ confessions of converts?” It shows that converts are not always 
led to the faith by a methodical way; by argument cunningly fitted 
into argument; that much must be taken on faith, and that we can- 
not expect an exhaustive solution of all religious problems before 
giving our assent to the Church’s claims; that the final impulse is 
brought about not only in unexpected ways, but often in ways 
which are, to human seeming, grotesquely inapposite. Mr. Cecil 
Chesterton had for his first pedagogue in the faith Professor Hux- 
ley. His brother was brought at least to Christianity by Huxley, 
Spencer, and Bradlaugh, and Miss Anstice Baker says: ‘ People 
little thought, who lent me bitter books against Catholicism, how 
much they were helping me to become a Catholic.” 











Le Correspondant (September 25): Pierre de Quirielle pre- 
sents a study of M. Emile Ollivier, who has recently died after fin- 
ishing seventeen volumes of the history of the Liberal Empire. 
They include a defence of his action as Cabinet Minister when 
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France declared war in 1870 against Germany. C. Looten de- 
scribes the Princess de Robecq (1729-1760) and her hatred for the 
Encyclopedists, Diderot and d’Alembert. After Louis XV. with- 
drew his patronage from their work and caused its material ruin, 
she induced Palissot to produce a drama, “ The Philosophers,” 
which covered them with ridicule. Revenge, not religion, was her 
motive, though religion profited by her act. The Gardens of the 
Chateau of Choisy-Le-Roi, which came into the possession of Louis 
XV. in 1739, and were magnificently arranged by him, are described 
by Jean Monval. The castle valued at 1,140,800 livres in 1791, 
was sold with the park in 1797 for 701,000 francs, showing the 
effects of the Revolution. 





Revue Pratique d’Apologétique (September 15): Galileo and 
the Inquisition, by A. Villien, is a review of the Galileo case, with 
particular mention of two valuable books which have recently been 
published dealing with this subject: L’/nquisition et l'Hérésie, 
a propos de l’affaire Galilée, by Abbé Leon Garzend, and in Italy 
Galileo e l’Inquisizione, by A. Tavaro, who by special favor has had 
access to the documents on Galileo preserved in the archives of the 
Holy Office. Rationalist Preaching, by L. Cl. Fillion. An ex- 
amination of rationalist sermons reveals numerous contraditions. 
In theory the preachers reject the Fourth Gospel, the Epistle of St. 
James, etc., but in practice they use them just as the other Apostolic 
writings. They are much more Christian than they wish to avow. 
“ Preaching liberal Christianity ”’ is easy to say, but it is a contradic- 
tion in terms. 

(October 1): M. de Gailhard-Bancel points out many gaps in 
the report published by M. Brival-Gaillard, in La Revue of last 
July Ist, on the question of the attendance at Sunday Mass. The 
compiler overlooked many Masses, many chapels. He included, as 
if members of a parish, the non-Catholics within its limits, who of 
course do not attend Mass. He overlooked the fact that some 
20,000 persons are, according to a census taken in 1902, prevented 
by the nature of their work from attending Mass on Sunday. He 
gave as the total number of practical Catholics in Paris 118,600, or 
one out of twenty-three, whereas the most recent official figures 
for the Easter season give a total of 314,000 Easter communions 
in fifty-eight out of the seventy-eight parishes. Many others attach 
themselves to the Church in the great crises of life, and so can- 
not be rigorously excluded from the number of Catholics. 
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Revue du Clergé Frangais (September 15): Max Turmann 
describes the social efforts of French Catholics for the working 
youth. Playgrounds for the children, with catechism classes after 
exercise, offer an opportunity for capable directors to influence the 
plastic minds for good; the Sunday society, into which the Thurs- 
day classes are graduated on becoming apprentices, continues, 
after Mass, this healthful exercise. Conferences are given during 
the day, and a religious ceremony reunites all at the close. The 
library facilities thus far are not generally adapted to the class 
that would use them. St. Vincent de Paul societies, savings funds 
and benefit organizations as protection against death are special 
features. The writer favors the “declared” or incorporated form 
where the society can hold property and defend its rights as a moral 
person. Charles Calippe describes the “ community” life of 
three secular priests in the diocese of Versailles, who live together 
and care for nine parishes. Each cares especially for three par- 
ishes, the other two assist; preaching missions, entertainments, all 
activity, are thus the object of interest for all three priests. Mon- 
signor Touchet, Bishop of Orleans, delivered a eulogy, here: quoted, 
of “The Missionary and the French Soldiers in Africa,” in con- 
nection with a proposal to erect a church at Dakar as a cathedral of 
the vicariate-apostolic, and a monument to the dead sons of France. 

(October 1): The teaching of catechism should, says C. F. 
Fournier, be, as far as possible, apologetic and persuasive. Children 
must be taught through stories as our Lord taught by means of par- 
ables, but they must be made to see the insufficiency of any images to 
represent the greatness of the reality. On the other hand, abstract 
and difficult terms should be avoided with equal care. In the ar- 
rangement of the matter, we should adopt the plan of standard 
theologians, for example, Tanquerey, with slight changes. 








Etudes (September 20): Salvation, by Xavier-Marie le Bach- 
elet. This is the first installment of an article on the salvation of 
the infidel, as the result of a recent work on the subject by Louis 
Caperan, professor in the Grand Seminary of Agen. This has 
been a live question in every age, and the writer shows the methods 
in use at various stages in the Church’s history for meeting this 
problem, in the early or infant Church, and also during the schol- 
astic age, and since the latter period, citing quotations from the 
leading theologians and apologists of the different ages. 











Recent Events. 


The President has been making what may 
France. be called a progress through the Limousin 
district, and has been received with en- 
thusiasm by both the town and country people. He was accom- 
panied by so large a number of friends and supporters that the 
train of motor cars in which they traveled was something like five 
miles in length. It ought to be stated, however, that for the sake 
of avoiding the dust, five hundred yards was placed between each 
car. At Limoges the butchers of the city claimed the privilege of 
receiving the President, on the ground that the reception of 
the Kings of France had been granted to their guild by Louis VIII. 
in the thirteenth century. The only people who showed the Presi- 
dent the least discourtesy were the Socialists. They refused in any 
way to recognize him. This, however, has not prevented the good 
effect produced by the President’s visit. 

The Republic has recently taken a step which involves some 
slight recognition of the Christian religion. In the event of a war- 
ship being in a foreign port on Good Friday, it is to recognize the 
day in the usual official way. The reason for this is, however, 
merely political. France claims to be the protector of Catholics in 
Syria, and it seemed to the rest of the world somewhat incongruous, 
to say the least, that this claim should be made by a nation that 
was giving every mark of having abjured that religion. That this 
was the case, was made clear by what took place at the port of 
Athens last Good Friday. Several warships of different nationali- 
ties happened to be in that port; everyone of them, with the excep- 
tion of the French, paid the usual marks of honor to the day. This 
omission was brought forth as an argument against the French 
claim. Hence the new order. It is, however, expressly provided 
that it does not apply to ships when in French ports. France 
officially, in its own ports, is to remain purely pagan. The Radicals, 
however, are greatly displeased, and are going to bring up the ques- 
tion at the reassembling of Parliament. 

The understanding with Great Britain is now so cordial, that 
the project of making a tunnel to connect the two countries has 
been revived. Some years ago it was definitely rejected by the 
British government. Then, however, France and England were 
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far from being on good terms. It is very doubtful, however, 
whether England will give up its insularity. 

The visit of the President to Spain is looked upon as marking 
a new era in the relations between the two countries. French action 
in Morocco had produced a coolness in these relations, and some- 
thing more than a coolness. .No secret is made of the political 
character of the President’s visit. Codperation in Morocco be- 
tween the two Powers will, it is thought, be one of the results. 
Spain has for some months been engaged in endeavoring to sup- 
press the uprising of the tribes dwelling in the zone assigned to her. 
To bring these to an end the military codperation of France is 
desirable. Alterations in the tariff are another subject of discus- 
sion. There are some who think that even the entry of Spain into 
the concert of the Great Powers may be brought about. 


Great mortification was felt in Germany on 

Germany. account of the utter collapse of the Turkish 

troops in the conflict with Bulgaria. For 

many years the army had been drilled and organized by German 
officers under the chief control of Marshal von der Goltz. Hence 
the defeat of Turkey was regarded as almost a defeat of Ger- 
many. Correspondingly great was the satisfaction felt when the 
King of the Hellenes, in the course of his recent visit to Berlin, 
declared that next to the heroic courage and self-sacrifice of his 
own troops, the great successes were due to the _ well- 
tested Prussian principles of the conduct of war. This tribute to 
the excellence of German military training produced feelings almost 
of resentment in France, for the Greek army, for some two years 
before the outbreak of the war, had been trained by French officers 
under the command of General Eydoux. This resentment went 
so far as to render it possible that the French government might 
recall the French officers from Greece. Nor did the visit subse- 
quently made by King Constantine to Paris, and his speech upon 
that occasion, altogether remove the impression of disappointment. 
Some little satisfaction, however, was given to the feelings of 

the French by the expression by a Cabinet Minister of Turkey of 
the deep gratitude felt by the Ottoman Empire for the financial 
support it had received from France. It was now Germany’s 
turn to take umbrage, and it went so far as to make representations, 
through its Ambassador at Constantinople, of the regret caused in 
Germany by utterances so favorable to France. The fact that in 
VOL, XCVIII.—18 
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both France and Germany the legislative bodies are not in session, 
is doubtless the reason why so much notice has been taken of these 
trivialities. 

The same reason may account, at least in some measure, for 
the attention attracted by the Socialist Congress which has been held 
this year at Jena, as very little was accomplished at that Congress. 
It was unable to find a leader to take the place of the late August 
Bebel. On this account Herr Ebert and Herr Hasse were elected 
Presidents with equal rights. The proceedings were mainly occupied 
with the internal dissensions which have become characteristic of 
Socialism. There is an extreme party which does not wish to 
make use of any of the established institutions of the country, even 
were it possible by these means to accomplish its common aims. 
The more moderate party, on the other hand, thinks it expedient to 
adopt any and every feasible means. In fact, in the last Reichstag, 
the Socialists supported the government’s proposals for raising 
money for the army because in their view they were of a socialist 
character, even though this support involved at least a condonation 
of militarism. This procedure was much discussed at the Congress, 
and by a vote of three hundred and thirty-six to one hundred and 
forty the extremists were defeated in their effort to have it con- 
demned. ‘This was also the fate of the proposal of a general strike 
as a means of securing a reform of the Prussian franchise. The 
latter was defeated by one hundred and ninety-one votes. 
There are those who think that German Socialism has arrived at a 
very critical stage in its history. Notwithstanding the fact that 
it is by far the largest single party in the Reichstag, it has no in- 
fluence upon legislation commensurate with its numerical strength. 
Dissatisfaction with want of result is becoming widely felt. Now 
that it is left without a leader, the outlook is made still more un- 
certain. 

The opposite pole of organized German opinion is repre- 
sented by the Pan-German League. This association has been 
holding a meeting at Breslau, at which Major-General Keim, Presi- 
dent of the Defence League, stated that it was a grave delusion to 
suppose that the recent army bill was the last word of Germany’s 
military policy. He gave utterance to the somewhat paradoxical 
opinion that the more correct were the relations of the German 
Empire with other countries, the smaller was its prestige. The 
improvement in the relations with England gave the Major-General 
no real ground for satisfaction. Self-renunciation was too much 
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the characteristic of the government’s policy. Enormous sacrifices 
were being exacted for the sake of the army and navy, with no 
defined object. This ought to be changed. Germany must demand 
her share in Asiatic Turkey, should partition come about, and must 
never waive her rights to a share of the Portuguese colonies. The 
national antagonism of the Boer race to the British must be 
fostered and kept alive, and for this purpose the maintenance of 
German feeling among the Boers was a vital necessity. There is 
no reason to think that these opinions are shared by any very large 
number of Germans. The outlook for the future would be dark 
indeed if such were the case. 


The Liberal Ministry, of which Count Ro- 
Spain. manones is the head, still retains office, but 
its power is very much limited by the dis- 
sensions which exist among the members of the party. Sefior 
Garcia Prieto, the Minister for Foreign Affairs, is. credited with 
the desire to supplant the present Premier as leader. The differences 
are, however, more fundamental—a real disagreement in policy. 
Sefior Prieto disapproves of the very arbitrary course taken by 
Count Romanones in closing the sittings of Parliament for prac- 
tically the whole of the year, thereby abolishing the constitutional 
system and setting up a dictatorship. The methods which have 
been adopted in Morocco, in the effort to suppress the rising of the 
tribes, are also condemned by the Foreign Ministers. More con- 
ciliatory measures than the systematic destruction of Moorish vil- 
lages would be at once more civilized in character, and more 
efficacious in result. This is proved by the success with which has 
resulted from the methods adopted by the French. 

It is still doubtful which of the two leaders will secure the 
support of the party. If Sefior Prieto were called upon to form a 
government, it is his intention to bring into the Cabinet certain 
Republican elements represented by Seniors Azcarate and Mel- 
quiades Alvarez, these having of late shown an inclination to the 
Monarchy. 


The state of unrest still continues in Por- 

Portugal. tugal. It is not, however, so much due to the 
Monarchists, as to those who are at the other 

extreme. The Syndicalists find their position worse under the rule 
of the Republic than it would have been under that of a King. 
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They have accordingly made an attempt upon the life of the 
Premier Senhor Costa. He who once caused others to live in fear 
of their lives, is now meeting with the same fate. . The extreme 
pettiness of the Republican method of government is shown by the 
fact that a present to the ex-King, on the occasion of his marriage, 
was detained in Lisbon because it had upon it the inscription, “ To 
the King of Portugal from his subjects in Lisbon.” 

A mitigation of the harsh treatment accorded to the Roy- 
alists has been conceded, but it by no means satisfies the demands 
made by the English Committee which has taken the matter in hand. 

The African natives in the islands of Sao Thome and Prin- 
cipe have for many years been subjected to what is virtually a 
state of slavery. Repeated protests have been made on their be- 
half, with very little result until recently. On February 8th of the 
present year, a decree was issued by which many thousands have 
been emancipated. It is now officially stated that this decree will 
be scrupulously carried out, that it will remedy all injustices, and will 
close with a key of gold the long series of remedial measures 
which have been taken. 


Turkey retains the possession of Adrian- 

The Balkans. ople; and not only of Adrianople, but of 

Kirk Kilisse and Dimotika, as well as of the 
large district looked upon as necessary for the easier defence of 
those towns. Bulgaria is left in the possession of a stretch of 
coast on the A£gean, with the port of Dedeagatch, but the railway 
communication with this port will for some time have to be 
through the district which has again become Turkish. In fact, 
while Greece has doubled her territory as a result of the war, and 
Servia has added seventy-five per cent, Bulgaria’s gain amounts to 
only ten per cent. This is the situation as settled by the treaty 
made between Turkey and Bulgaria on the 29th of September. The 
‘ Treaty of London, by which the Enos-Midia line was made the 
boundary of Turkey in Europe, is declared by the new treaty to be 
binding on both parties, except in so far as express changes have 
been made. 

Before, however, the new treaty was signed, what was called in 
Constantinople the third war of the Balkans had broken out. The 
Albanians included in the district assigned to Servia rose against 
their new overlords, whom they hate far more than they did the 
Turks. Several towns were seized, the Servians being driven out. 
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The rising was so formidable and so widespread that Servia was 
compelled to mobilize a large part of her army. Danger of com- 
plications arose from the doubt whether the trouble was not mainly 
due to the Albanians included in the new State. In that event any 
attempt of Servia to carry the war into Albania would have brought 
Austria, and perhaps Italy, into the field. Thereupon there would 
have been renewed the danger of a general war. Servia’s action, 
however, was so prompt, and her policy at the same time so prudent, 
that there is reason to hope that these complications may be 
avoided. So far she seems to have become master of the situation 
within her own borders, and to be unwilling to go beyond them. 
The third war, therefore, has been averted. 

But for what may be yet another war, insurance policies 
are being taken out in London. Turkey and Greece have not 
yet been able to make a treaty of peace. In this case it is the 
possession of the A®gean Islands that is the chief point at issue. 
So successful has Turkey been in securing the possession of 
Adrianople, that she is now encouraged to claim the A*gean Islands 
which border on Asia, although she had renounced the possession 
of them by the Treaty of London. The situation became so threat- 
ening that King Constantine, who had just begun a holiday in 
England, had to hasten back to join his army. Turkish forces were 
being massed on the seacoast of Asia. One of the surprising fea- 
tures of the new situation was the apprehension felt by the Greeks 
that Bulgaria had entered into an alliance with Turkey, and that 
the new conflict would be waged with her former ally and her 
former enemy in combination. No surprise, however, need be felt 
at the renewal at any time of a conflict in the Balkans. The 
settlement is so little of a settlement that anything may be expected. 
In fact it is only the exhaustion brought about by the wars that 
have recently been brought to an end, that has led to the cessation 
of hostilities. As soon as any one of these States feels itself 
strong enough to change the situation, the attempt will be made. 

For hundreds of years Serbs, Greeks, and Bulgarians have been 
on the very worst of terms, murdering and massacring each other 
in turn; changing even their religion, such as it is, for the sake 
of an ultimate enlargement of territory and with the object of se- 
curing, each for itself, a district inhabited exclusively by its own 
race. And what is the result so far attained? In the district 
allotted to Greece by the Treaty of Bukarest there are 250,000 
Bulgarians; in that allotted to Servia, while there are only 50,000 
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Serbs, the Bulgarians number 467,000, and the Albanians 400,000; 
while Rumania deprived Bulgaria of some 300,000 Bulgarians. 

At the beginning of the war the fact that religious services 
were frequently performed with great solemnity, the whole of the 
armies and the people taking part in them, seemed to indicate a deep- 
seated reverence for God, and a desire both to secure His blessing, 
and to make themselves worthy of it. The atrocities, however, 
which have been committed as the war proceeded, and even after 
its conclusion, make it clear that the Eastern identification of 
Church and State has not led to any real change of the barbarous 
primeval instincts. ‘‘ Things have been done worse than have 
ever taken place since the time of Christ,” are the words of a 
Greek soldier, occasioned by the deeds of his fellow-soldiers which 
he had seen with his own eyes. Denials have been made as com- 
plete as have been the accusations, but truthfulness is not a conspic- 
uous characteristic of these races, and these denials have not been 
believed. A Commission, however, is investigating the whole mat- 
ter, and its report will, it is to be hoped, settle the question. 

An International Commission has taken over the administra- 
tion of affairs in Albania. This Commission is, in the first place, to 
establish order in this the latest offspring of European statecraft; 
after order is established it is to hand over its powers to the Prince 
who is to be appointed by the Great Powers. This will be no 
easy task, for order is not loved by any of the many tribes of 
Albanians. These tribes value nothing so much as their independ- 
ence, which they have kept from the remotest time, their subjection 
to Turkey being only in name. They are as much divided among 
themselves as from the rest of the world, and are as jealous of 
each other. In religion, ninety-two per cent are Moslems, the 
descendants of ancestors who abandoned the Christian faith. To 
them was entrusted the defence of the Sultan’s person. For this 
service it was that they were left in the possession of the freedom 
of which they are so fond, and which they are not likely to renounce 
for the sake of any International Commission or Prince whom 
Europe may appoint to rule over them. 


The successful effort made by Turkey, 

Turkey. which resulted in the recovery of Adrianople, 

was due to the Committee of Union and 

Progress. Its power had for sometime been waning, but, as noth- 
ing succeeds like success, the destinies of the Ottoman Empire 
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are now in its keeping, although they are the men to whom the loss 
of Macedonia is due. Many who profess to have at heart the wel- 
fare of Turkey, doubt the wisdom of the attempt now being made by 
the Turks to continue to maintain their place in Europe. More 
wise, it is thought, would they be if they were to devote themselves 
to the consolidation of their dominion in Asia, and to the carrying 
out of the many reforms there necessary. They had, in fact, just 
before the more recent events, proposed a plan for the decen- 
tralization of these Provinces, and a scheme of reform had been 
prepared. British advisers even had been appointed to carry the 
scheme into effect. Nothing, however, has of late been heard of the 
complete execution of the scheme. It is, in fact, entirely alien to 
the spirit of those who are now in power, who glory in the all- 
sufficiency and supreme excellence of the Ottoman State. 

The experience which the Young Turks have had of the fu- 
tility of the efforts made by the Concert of the Powers to drive 
them out of Adrianople, gives them good reason to glory. The 
most the Concert had been able to do is to keep its members from 
making war with each other. The only thing besides this has been 
the making of the new State of Albania, and this has already been 
the cause of great evils, and promises to be the cause of still more. 
Instead of being able to inflict upon Turkey the chastisement she 
deserved for breaking the Treaty of London, all the Powers are 
now, with the possible exception of Russia, suing for privileges and 
concessions at her hands. France, in return for certain railway 
concessions, is ready to advance a loan of something like a hundred 
millions to promote the rehabilitation of the Turkish finances; 
Italy has obtained concessions in Asia Minor; Germany’s interest 
in the Baghdad Railway makes her anxious for Turkey’s good 
will, and Great Britain, as the greatest Mussulman Power, is afraid 
to excite the ill-will of her own subjects in India. 

So little has been heard, since the breaking out of the Balkan 
War, of the Parliament that used to sit at Constantinople, that it 
might as well have been abolished. It seems, however, that such is 
not to be its fate. It is proposed, however, that it is only to sit for 
four months of each year, and that the Sultan’s power of dissolu- 
tion is to be increased. The Heir-Apparent to the throne, in a 
published interview, gave expression to some principles of govern- 
ment which were very shocking to the ears of orthodox Turks. 
Princes, he said, were for the people, not the people for princes. 
The country should not be the domain of the princes. The Mus- 
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sulman religion, he declared, was based on democracy, and does not 
accept aristocratic exclusiveness. The special position of the 
princes should be recognized, but they must at all times have con- 
tact with the people. The Parliamentary system can never injure 
the prestige of the sovereign, and the strengthening of the democ- 
racy cannot result in the weakening of the aristocracy. The pub- 
lication of these sentiments was so obnoxious to those in authority, 
that the newspaper in which they appeared was suspended, and the 
functionary responsible for the publication dismissed. 


A few months ago so desperate was the 
Persia. state of Persia, that well-informed writers 
declared that that ancient kingdom was on 
its deathbed. Of late, however, things have taken a turn for 
the better. The Regent has returned, and has taken upon himself 
the exercise of those duties which for some fifteen months he 
has been neglecting. The Cabinet Ministers who had gone abroad 
have imitated the example of their ruler. The Cabinet has been 
re-constituted. Elections for a new Mejliss are being held, al- 
though the experience of the past holds out little hope of the use- 
fulness of such a step. It is, however, proposed that to the new 
Mejliss very little power will be entrusted. The brother of the 
ex-Shah, Salar-ed-Dowleh, has given over his efforts to secure the 
throne, and—for a consideration—has definitely retired into exile. 
Most important of all, the revenues are proving sufficient, not only 
to pay administrative expenses, but for the service of the loans 
already issued. It is even thought that Persia is now in a position 
to justify the issue of the large loan which is declared to be neces- 
sary for the maintenance of order. 

A fair measure of success has attended the efforts of the 
gendarmerie, under the command of Swedish officers, to suppress 
the brigandage which has for so long a time rendered trade almost 
impossible. Several projects for building railways for the develop- 
ment of the country are being actively promoted. The chief source 
of anxiety is the continued occupation of the North by Russian 
troops—whether it is the fixed policy of the Imperial Government 
that they should remain with a view to its absorption of this dis- 
trict into the Russian Empire. The loyalty of this district is some- 
what doubtful. But, on the whole, it may be said that there is 
ground for hope for at least the prolonged existence of almost the 
most ancient of the world’s kingdoms. 
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The Chinese Republic has at last secured a 

China. definite status. A President has _ been 

elected, the new form of government has 

been recognized by the Powers. The Consortium which has hitherto 

restricted China’s independent action as to finance has been abol- 

ished. ‘The rebellion has been suppressed, at least, for the time 

being. At one moment there was imminent danger of that foreign 

intervention which has been so much dreaded, as sure to lead to the 

break-up of the country, and to a scramble of the Powers for the 
fragments. 

In the course of the capture of Nanking, the soldiers of the 
Republic shot without any justification three natives of Japan. 
This so incensed the Japanese people that they forced their govern- 
ment to make demands for reparation, which were very distasteful 
to the Chinese. For a time it appeared probable that no satisfaction 
would be given, the more so because China had grave reason to com- 
plain of the Japanese, perhaps more reason than had the Japanese 
to complain of China. Indeed, there is no doubt that the rebellion 
of the South met with the open sympathy, and even received the 
support, not merely of Japanese citizens, but also of its consular 
agents in China. China, however, was powerless, and on the 
appearance of ten warships in the Yangtsze, complied with most of 
the conditions laid down by Japan, thereby securing the integrity 
of the country. For if Japan had seized upon any part of Chinese 
territory, it would have been the signal for other Powers taking 
similar action, and perhaps of a war between them for the division 
of the spoils. It is, indeed, not yet quite certain that the danger 
is completely averted. 

That there is among the four hundred millions of Chinese only 
one man who is recognized as fit to be President, shows the degree 
of degradation to which that once mighty Empire has been reduced. 
For Yuan Shih-kai has not been chosen because of the high regard 
in which he is held, nor of his devotion to the Republic. He was, 
in fact, opposed to its establishment, and publicly declared that 
he did not look upon its people as sufficiently educated, or at all 
prepared for self-government. His conduct since he has been the 
provisional President, has showed that his conviction has not 
changed. He has, in fact, acted more like a dictator than as the 
representative of the people. The office has not been thrust 
upon him; on the contrary, he has sought the office, and 
by methods which will not bear close examination. In short 
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Yuan Shih-kai is the first President of the Republic of China be- 
cause there was no serious alternative candidate, and because he 
was in a position to exercise force over the National Assembly. 
The loan recently obtained was largely influential, not merely 
in his election, but in the suppression of the recent rebellion. For 
great as is the power of money in other countries, there is none 
in which it is so great as among the disciples of Confucius. In the 
recent rebellion, the navy openly offered its services to the highest 
bidder. 

Well-informed authorities say that the recent rebellion had no 
definite political aims. There was, indeed, a great deal of talk about 
the rights of the people and the forms of constitutional government, 
but the real aims of the soldiers on both sides were the gains that 
could be made. There was no such thing as either loyalty or dis- 
loyalty. The rebels in one of the towns were paid six- 
teen dollars apiece for surrendering their arms. Those bought 
off in one place proceeded to another with the expectation of re- 
ceiving similar treatment. When there was no money with which 
they could be appeased, the country people were made to suffer; 
for the soldiers, whether regulars or rebels, proceeded to whole- 
sale looting. This has become so common that it may be con- 
sidered at present the normal state of China. Even in the 
highest ranks no limit is to be placed to the dishonesty that exists. 
It was partly for this reason that the Six Powers united for the 
purpose of securing some control over the issue of loans. China 
was ever ready to borrow, and to make all kinds of promises, but 
took not the least pains to keep these promises. In fact, the con- 
ditions under which the most recent loan were made have been 
already violated. The Consortium has now been broken up, so 
far as regards the main object, and China is at liberty to make her 
own terms with nations singly or with individuals. It remains 
to be seen which will suffer most, China or its creditors. 


























With Our Readers. 


UR readers have no doubt read with regret of the death of Canon 
Patrick Sheehan at Doneraile, Ireland, on October 6th. 
Through his Triumph of Failure and My New Curate, Canon Sheehan 
had long since won for himself a permanently high place in English 
letters. We believe that his worthiness to occupy an exceptionally 
high place, will be more and more appreciated as time goes on. Canon 
Sheehan was a frequent contributor to the pages of THE CATHOLIC 
Wor pb, and his story Lisheen ran as a serial in its pages. 





HE sermon preached in St. Patrick’s Cathedral on Labor Day by 
Rt. Rev. Monsignor D. J. McMahon, which received uncommon 
notice next morning from the influential newspapers of New York, 
is now published in the form of a small pamphlet, and will doubtless be 
extensively read. The subject selected fitted the important occasion. 
The title of the pamphlet is The Dignity and Conditions of Labor. 
The predominant idea throughout, as was to be expected, is that men 
and nations in their endeavor to right economic wrongs, and in par- 
ticular to better the laborer’s condition, must work in the light of our 
Lord’s teaching, and keep a receptive ear for the living voice of His 
ever-watchful Church. A few apposite introductory sentences, fol- 
lowed by paragraphs on the duty and on the dignity of labor, lead up 
very naturally to the great and difficult discussion of the relations 
that should by right obtain between the employed and their employers. 
The vague, though profoundly true, principle that every man’s rightful 
wage is precisely his own part in the production of wealth, is not dwelt 
upon, but the preacher addresses himself to a solution of the knotty 
problem of determining the conditions which ought to preside over 
the fair distribution of the riches obtained by the joint labors of many, 
so as to give each his proper share. The prevailing principles of 
present-day economic science, which looks on “ human labor simply 
as a commodity to be purchased and sold,” must be superseded by 
the adoption of Christian truths, recognizing the labor of a man as 
essentially different from that of a machine. 

In confirmation of this radical proposition, the great name and 
luminous teaching of the late Pope Leo are invoked. In emphasizing 
the right and bounden duty of the State to control wisely the condi- 
tions which govern capital and labor, production and the sharing of 
the general product, Monsignor McMahon is emphatic in conditioning 
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governmental action upon due recognition of Christian principles. The 
hard case of the unemployed thousands willing to work is stated, ac- 
companied by facts and figures, and the solemn truth affirmed that 
every man is born into this world endowed with the inalienable right 
to live by the labor of his own hands and brain. Rejecting inadmis- 
sible theories and untenable socialistic programmes, this pamphlet un- 
equivocally calls for a remedy that will set right the unquestionable 
wrong of a world system which denies to so many a fair opportunity 
of earning bread by the sweat of their brow, though the preacher 
perforce confesses his own inability to provide a satisfactory solution 
of a problem so pressing. Meanwhile he earnestly recommends pray- 
erful patience to believers, who recognize that “here they have no 
abiding city.” 





HE fallacy underlying the present eugenics fad is that its champions 
work in the wrong direction. They work from the outside in 
instead of from the inside out. One of our reviewers gives in this 
issue of the magazine a telling review of a book that deals radically 
with the right welfare of human society. It is entitled Social Renewal, 
and the enthusiastic words of our reviewer lead us to say that we wish 
everyone would take it as his textbook. 

The radical eugenists are working on the assumption that the 
man physically and mentally fit is the best man. To quote but one 
source of evidence—we will say that the records of every criminal 
court in history show such an assumption to be absolutely false. 
“It is a mistake,” says the author, “to put the wrong thing first...... 
It is futile to imagine that the troubles of our country are due to this 
or that particular cause. It is false to ascribe them principally to 
slackness of trade...... or to want of education; or to marriages of 
the weak in body or mind; or to lack of good houses; or to excessive 
drinking, or to any partial cause whatsoever.” 

* ok * * 


HE evils to which the fad has already given rise are arousing the 
medical profession of the country. The New York Medical 
Journal lately said: 


The untimely expression of so-called “practical” eugenics in terms of 
statutes by legislators who know little or nothing of the subject, even though 
inspired by breeders’ associations, statisticians, and enthusiasts, is bound to 
awaken a reaction among those who habitually consider all sides of a subject, 
particularly when hardships are to be inflicted upon human society, good as the 
motive may be. 

Suggestive in this connection are the remarks of Prof. Benson at the 
recent international congress, and which fortunately have been widely dis- 
seminated through the lay press: “I should be sorry,” said this distinguished 
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investigator, “to see adopted the violent methods put to use in some parts 
of the United States. It is one thing to check the reproduction of hopeless 
defectives, but another to organize wholesale tampering with the structure of 
the population, such as will follow if any marriage not regarded by officials 
as eugenic is liable to prohibition.” 


*K * * * 


T a meeting of the American Society for Sanitary and Moral 
Prophylaxis, held in New York recently, Dr. Richard C. Cabot 
stated that sanitation may lead to immorality, while morality in its turn 
may produce insanitation. He added: “I believe in sanitation just so 
far as it does not interfere with morality, but many people believe 
in morality only just so far as it does not interfere with sanitation.” 





A S we go to press the second Missionary Congress, held under the 
4 auspices of the Catholic Church Extension Society of the United 
States, opens in Boston. Its proceedings will be followed with interest 
by every Catholic; and they will, we believe, bear much fruit for in- 
creased missionary activity both at home and abroad. 





OME years ago a few of the secular journals, and some few also 
of the Protestant press, were laying great stress on the magnitude 
of the “ Los von Rome” movement in Germany. In their descriptions 
and their statistics, wishes were often the father of figures. Apropos 
of those statements, it is interesting to note here an account given 
in The Christian Work and Evangelist of Protestant Decay in Ger- 
many and Catholic Growth. The article is unsigned, and The Christian 
Work informs us that the writer is “a German correspondent in 
whom everybody has the greatest confidence.” It is more than evident 
that the writer has no love for the Catholic Church, nor does he under- 
stand the reason of her growth. We simply wish to call attention to 
the fact that unwilling witness as he is, he testifies to that growth. 
The correspondent of The Christian Work opens with a letter 
that he ‘‘ recently received from one of the best known Protestant 
pastors in Germany :” 

“Tn my old age I grow concerned about the future of our beloved 
Church. I know that vital religion is ebbing from among us, and every 
detail of statistics proves to me that we are receding. The pill is 
made all the more bitter by the undoubted fact that ultramontanism is 
growing in our midst, and that the grave symptoms of decay or stagna- 
tion—whichever you like to call them—which affect us are not af- 
fecting Rome!’ 

“ This is unquestionably true. Wherever we turn we find visible 
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proof of the activity and living growth of German Catholicism. A 
fortnight ago at Metz, in Lorraine, the Clerical Ultramontanes held 
their annual congress, and never before was there so much en- 
thusiasm displayed, or were such glowing accounts rendered of pro- 
gress all along the line of the Church’s efforts. Prince and peasant, 
cardinal and deacon, rich and poor, were alike filled with a zeal 
and a belief in the destiny of their Church wholly unknown in Prot- 
estant Germany. When we turn to the outward and visible signs of 
progress, to numbers and results, what do we find? A few details 
will make clear the reasons which lie at the bottom of Catholic hope- 
fulness and Protestant depression. Taking the entire population of 
the empire, the census returns show that Catholicism is growing more 
rapidly than Protestantism, that the faith of Rome absorbs a greater 
share of the increasing population than the faith of Luther. In the 
great Catholic fastness of Bavaria and the Rhenish provinces, Luther- 
anism has failed in its attacks on Rome, while in the hitherto ex- 
clusively Protestant regions, like Pomerania, Mecklenburg, and Brand- 
enburg, we find the proportion of Catholics steadily mounting. 

“There are only imperfect statistics available for the past two 
years with regard to the birth rate, but they all point in the di- 
rection of larger Catholic families. In Berlin and other large towns 
the general decline in the birth rate has become so remarkable that 
social reformers are at their wits’ end to account for it; but when 
this phenomenon is more narrowly examined, we find that the de- 
creasing birth rate is almost altogether confined to Protestant families. 
In the important Catholic provinces, where a majority of the popula- 
tion is of Slavic blood, families, in fact, are increasing in number. 
The Catholic priests take care that their people marry early, that they 
respect their marriage vows, and that they eschew the suicidal two- 
children system. The celebration of marriages within the churches 
is decreasing in Protestant Germany, the registry office taking the place 
of the church ceremony. Protestants in greater number than ever 
confine themselves to the civil function, which in all cases is com- 
pulsory. It is rare for a Catholic to neglect the offices of his priest 
in marriage. The same principle holds good at burials. More and 
more the Protestant, especially among the working classes, declines to 
ask the services of his pastor at the graveside. To a Catholic this 
would be impossible. The number of confirmations among Protestants 
does not keep pace with the increase in population. Among Catholics 
it does. Finally, we have the test of participation in the communion. 
Here there is a distinct decline in the Protestant churches. In Berlin 
and other huge centres of population this decline begins to be at a 
calamitous rate. There are big Berlin churches where it is rare 
for a man to be seen at communion, churches where during the past 
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ten years the number of male communicants has sunk fifty and sixty 
per cent. In Catholic churches, on the contrary, the number of com- 
municants of both sexes is well maintained, and the priests have no 
complaints to make of decreasing numbers.” 





N the same journal, The Christian Work, in a later issue, is an article 
entitled, What We All Hold in Common. It is written in a kindly 
spirit, and its aim is certainly laudable—to have Christians understand 
one another. Of the Holy Mass it asks: “Is Christ really there in 
that blaze of light, before that Roman Catholic Altar?” And it 
answers: “ Yes, He is there.” But when The Christian Work con- 
tinues and states that Christ is just as truly present in the unpretentious 
meeting house, where there is no priest and no altar, and where two 
or three together eat bread in His name, it is stating something so 
untrue that the honest Protestant will deny it at once. The sixteenth 
century reformers denied the Mass, denied the Real Presence of Christ 
upon the Altar, termed it idolatry; hounded the priest to death, and 
broke the altar into pieces. The story of their work in England is 
effectively presented in a recent pamphlet, What the Mass Cost, 
by Abbot Gasquet, published by the Catholic Truth Society of England. 
And as Mr. Birrell said lately in speaking of the Catholic position, 
“Tt is the Mass that matters.” There is a world, and a heaven, too, 
of difference between the Mass, wherein our Lord really and truly 
offers Himself again as the Savior of the world—between our Lord 
really and truly present in His own Body and Blood, His Soul and His 
Divinity upon our altar and in our tabernacle—and the simple eating 
of bread in His name. In the one case it is God with us as truly as 
God is in heaven: the God-made Man, Christ our Savior. In the 
other it is at best only His empty shadow. Perhaps because it is 
His shadow, and when done in sincere memory of Him, He, forgiving 
the pain that its perverted origin causes His heart, will bring forth 
light that will lead to an acceptance of His words and His truth. 
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